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Queens Borough to dem^Cnstrate tije feasibility* of using existing 

, library branches as neighborhood information centers. This summary * 
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clients, a questionnaire survey of resource agencies, and' existing^ 
narrative and statistical, reports, ' evaluations, and minuties to 
describe the nature of information and referral services in ,the 
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, f acilit^ated exchange of id^|i^ a b^:. information. However, more ^ 
objective measurements ^nd* research were needed. The study 
recommen'ded ttie cold€ctioii» of data descriptive cf information and 
referral operations, determination cf more uniform definitions, 
and/or controlled field experimentation to determine the most. 

'efficient configuration for effective service delivery.. (KP) 
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^'•responsible f or the quality of tbe original document. Reproductions 
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' PREFACE 



Thi^ is t±[e final summary report of a demoiistration in fen neighborhood 
libraries *in th6 urban setting to-show their relevance to the community 
as a linls: to needed services and ^dependable source of information. 



Five major public library systerfis "joined in consortium in 1972 to 
demonstrate urban library development with a -program using brancji 
Ji'braries as focal points or/tenters offering basic information and 
jeferr":^! services for th^ cnizen. ^^Utllizing a $324,000 grant from the 
Bureau of Libraries and learning Resources, the five cities: Atlanta., 
Cleveland, "Detroit, Houston and Queens Borough planned and began 
execution of the de'mons^tration . The Cleveland Public Library served 
asythe national coordinating agency. The Ibcal cesearcH and feasi- 
bility study for-^e^^ich city represented the first phas6 of the project. 
/{n Phase II the /Cleveland Public Library^pulled the results together 
-in preparation for the actual> implementation of, service .in,eaeh city. 
The final part, 'or the Implementation Phase, was planned*for a six- 
month duration in Which .each city was provided funds to demonstrate 
,in two branch libraries the .effectiveness oi offering-I & R services to 
the neighborhood. A second year continuation permitted the'.project's 
extension through June 30, 1974. Dorothy Ann Turick, the National 
' Project Officer from the Cleveland Public Library, wrote the Final 
Report at the cgncluslon^of the grant period; The ^evaluative study 
of the project was conducted by Hardy Frahkiin of ^Rutgers Universi 
and WiUiam^-F. Summers, Jr. of the UniveVsity of South Carolina, , 

Th^ consortium agreed upoh receipt of the third' yeaf continuatioFi grant / 
that the Natvon&l Office would' move^ totHouston 'from Cleveland/. It / 
was a ^asic decision pf , the members of the project.to give each systeni 
the control of* the direction of the program in each city whilenhe / 
National Office would assume a coorclin^tive role and fina'n/ial con-7 
trol responsibilities for .the project. In keeping with this jSndan^eiual 
chanye^from tha original project,..the*cansortium agreed tliat the fmal 



report aild evaluative" study -sliojald be made by an outside akd inde- 
pendent authority. Because of- his broad ^xp^rie nee ana.stuiy the 
area of information tranlsfer, tiie^consortiuitf chose Thomas Chllaers 
from the DrekeT University, Graduate School of^Librai^ Scielici to con-*' 
duct the evaluation and prepare this fin£j.siHnrnary.re.pDrt. ^ 

A strength of the original proposal which carried ,t^ough^tc/ the pon- 
clusion'of the project .was the diversity of the pmicipant/systems and 
sites in the de/nonstration to ihow the effeetly^i^ess of me philosophy . 
in each localized silUatiOB^ ^Sbme libraries .63^ ip- . ' 

ternal changes dkaring the period 'of , the projec/t%hlch,undoubtedly aff^^eted 



i 



the results but in no case, was- the basic comnutmentof eaclpi. diminished i' 
It would be a mistake^to judge an individual Ubrary's effectiveness' 
against another^ s in the project because of th6 widely va^rying situations 
'-on the- local' scene* Where'one library had a year's lead time^on the 
project and had better insight into the problems of adequate informa- 
tion preparation, others brought a uniqUe vitality or approach to the \ ' 
effort or a technical know-how which benefited the others. Each r*- * 
library contributed to the overall success of the project. It was .arl 
unusual experience where new ground was traveled successfully mainly 
. because of experience learned through mutual effort. • 

The project was not intended to offer research inilie field J^ut rather 
1 cle.arly to demonstrate tih^at the urban branch library is uniquely situ-= » 
U ated and equipped topf^^de Wormatioi? and referral services. The. 
gproject expejienc^'^s^^'^own that the.^biic library can provide ef- 
fective infcj^maticjri 'and referral serylc|^^^ its -existing organiza- 
tional framework and without introducing Vophisticated and expensive 
techniques that other progr^s had shown. The methods used in each 
city could be easily replicated'in most public library situations. Al- 
though the project target neighborhoods were disadvantaged, it could' 
be effective in the opposite situation as well as participants in the 
project have already snown by extending the service into all branches. 

_Each library has experienced obstacles but certainly each library is 
viewed locally in a stronger light because each has proven itself to 
be a part, perhaps for the first time., of jthe total local scene and the 
^program acted as a* catalyst for the. local system to bring^t new 
virality and purpose. Many have s^id the public library today is in 
jeopardy. This project experience has shown the importance of 
offering services, that are in .response- to real user needs rather than 
creating or continuing Services which 'are no longer valid. It is a local 
answer to; a local problem. 



David M# Henington, Director, 
Houston Public Library 
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; Since the literature related to I & R l^.not very^^sub^tantial and the^ , 
histc^ry df I, & R is nojt very .long, we wou|;d expect the concepts anti 
^?Ianguag^'« associated with I & R to be rather unstable\ That is indeed 
th6 case. Therefore, some clarification is in order before begii>ning 
to analyze the NIC project, . , . '\ ; . / ' 

The essential g6al of I & R service is to put the ^individu^al in touch 
'With th6**service^^' activity, infopfi^fion or advice'that will satisfy ' " 
any of hi'S everyday needs, jH^re'after/ rather than r^peaii^.;*service , 
activity,. infarmatlonW^advlcfe^ ^ we will r^fef to thefn'- collectively 
•as "rs'^ourcfes'' or ^'resource.'*') The service is xles^igrned to Wing the 
. indivldupil into contact with a 'nee de'd.'nesjwjrce — some times; in person 
more .frequently by*Way of telephone — ^;or to. give' hiri\ enougl^^informa- 
tipn so that J^'.can make- contact oh 'his own-; ' ' ' \ 

• » ' . * \ 

. Typi.cally, I & R'conSiB^s pf a live , ihdividuallzed.response- to an 
- . ihdiyiduar& inquiry .* yen though they may be considered legitimate 
^ / adjiiricts^^to I R service, the distribution of directories, biblio- 
• . gj;|phies;.pam.|>hlets* or other printed matter and the provision of 

aelhi^'I ^services or commodities do not l|e at the heart of I & R./More- 
'*pver, .while it may be^^^rgued;|^al information/is a , 

function of librarie'S/and^ate];|a^§ centers 'a^ well as I & R/^encies, 
th^re i^' a fundamental difference r^.thd Information service^ In librarie 
and Materials centers i^ overwheliUp^ngly 'document-based. The service 
staff rely primWily on published sources of inforfnatioii^ either dj^- 
tributing the documents^thems^lvgs or distributing ntformatiorT re- 
^ trieved from thosjs^'dpcumVnts A major characteristic ol an I A R 
agency is that it ordinarily draws on an unpublished, rapidl/ changing 
store of data -hi le^^ponding to enquiries That store may b^a card^- 
'. file , a notebook., oir:the' memory of the staff. 'While, the library staff- 
may use such Unpublished sources in satisfying some inquiries, the 
. vast bulk 5f their re sppfises depend o^fi-^publi^tied dofci^ments. 




V I & R: .Intensity 



/ 

var 



; What ^is.praqtiqeld Under the riame of "I & R" can vary greatly. The 
•'/^ng.e^of se^^yices^ offered ^an include any orrall-of the following. 
7 Steering; (Giving irljformation about wHere/to go»for a service^ 
activity, Infqpnadpn or advice (th^t is^ a resource); an^/or 
; ^V' ^/ ^^trtfprm \ , * - . 

:!-\:ifeferring**^^^M^ a resource on behalf of the * 

n '^;^UeAt.. J^E^^ bringing ttte client into contact with 

- ♦ "^a di^periser of tHe/esoUrce in younpresence , or paviog the 
, ^wdy ior,thje client prior^^to actual' involvement. ^ The,under-^ 
>f ' lyin^ purpose is to facilitate the ycli^nt's acceSs\to the needed 



resource by articulating' the client's. needs and interpreting 
the-activities , eligibility requirements, etc* of.the dispenser 
of the resource • • 
-Counseling. A form of advice ; sometimes entailing dee ^ proving 
of -the client's personal problems, empathetic listening, and ** 
advising..5ai solutions to complex personaJL problems. 

- Advising. Providing the, client with- judgments about the re- . \ ^ 

sourc9$ ayaUaj^le, in^rder to speed the Client's .selection 
of the proper resource or dispenser. 
Adv^agy. Assuming a. position" *as champicJn of the client's 
needs' and rights, and wor^ng to satisfy thos'e needs and ^^7^ . 
secure th6se rights for the client: It may necessitate adtJ^ 
ing an ady^sary posture, vis-a-vis the relevant'disj?ensers .* 

- Sbcial reporting. Providing feedback to dispensers^^ their ^ 

go^^ernors or the public on the. effectiveness of Social 
services, as 'gleaned from, the process of steering and 
referrai'.v^Jhis particular, activity can- range from the more 
neutral (disclosuiB of statistics about the success pf 
re-ferrals), to the politically inflammable (critic'^of Individual 
services).- • • ^ * ' * ^ 

- Follow-through. A -rather nebulous concept, implying that the 
^ I & R worker takes -whatever steps are deemed, nepes,||iry to 

be reasonably .sure tHat the client is be ihg steered or ' 
referred to the proper re source ^-7^ r^f^/^' ^ ' - 

. ' - Follow-up. Ascertaining=whetfer^p-not a client iias actually ^ 
received what hfe needed subsequent to being st^ere/i or 
^ referred to a resource. . . , 

- Escort. Providing the .client with transportation to the needed 
^ resource. Vhen offered, it is usuallylimited to the elderly, 

\ ^ extremely indigent or handiQapped. ' 1 - / 

- Casefinding and "outreach." ^Promoting th^I & K service to 
* the*^ tar get .group population apd soliciting inquiries, 'and; "~ 

determining their I & R needs. 



The relationships among I &' R activiti^ can^be seen in the 'diagrartS 
below. Steering, "Referring, aAd Cqunseling are the* three basic I & .R 
services. The remaining activities can bej viewed as levels of service 
that qualifysX)r enhance each of thq basic services, depending uporii^ 
the .in(6lination of staff of the particular 5 ^ R agency. ^ " * 



Steering 
Advice 

- Advocacy „' 

. follow^|t|ir(^ugl|^ 
^ FoUow-up 
; * ^S^^l , ^e por-tlng . • ^ 
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, . . ' • Escort - , . ^ 

Casefinaing/Outreach 

•/ Y Counseling*" ' \/ . Referring 

^ Of course*, I. & R activities vary in the way ifi which they are - 
/ del^ivered/ too. It^ hardly needs to be said that they can be applied^ 

, - with anything from zeal to apathy, from .whole-hearted dedication 
T • to the plight of the clienrt to* perfunctory lip service i • - 

I & Ri SQope , . ^ r . ' ' ' 

I & R services'vary iji theip intended scope, as well as in'their ^ 
I ' intensity. They may be' limited 4:0 a specific tppic, such as social 

7 security or drug abuse; to a target group, such as the aging, the 

* . poor, or adolescents; to a geographic area, such as the <so-6alled 

rodel Cities impact areas, or specific regions within a state;. .Some 
R services purport to be omnibus^^gencips, covering all popula- 
tion groups ^nd a, vast range of topics within a particular geographic 
- ^ \area. Examples of\omnibug I & R agencies can be found in some 

/municipal health a-iid welfare councils, mayor's information offices, 
and sometimes in public libraries. 

It is safe to say that! the vastmajority of I & R services focus on 
xdis advantaged target populations of one kind or another. The aging 
^and -the urban poor ar^ the two groups^most frequently served. I & R 
^se.rvice is rarely dire ipted specifically at middfe? class, affluent,, 
rural of sjjburban populations. Even if the disadvantaged are not 
specifically singled out as the target of an I & R service, they are. 
frequently the de factp recipients .of it, inasmuch aS" (1) moat I & R 
services are cetitrally concerned with directing clients to social 
services that are designed to aid JJie disadvantaged.^ (2) the dis- 
advantaged, to a greater dfegree than other groups in the general 
population, lack ko^DWledge' about the resources in society that can 
hfelp them cope with life, and therefore they appear* to have a greater 
nfead for being directed to jthese resources, 'and (3) the disadvantaged^ 
often have fewer of the skills that f^icilitate their identifying, con- 
tacting, and securing service from the dispenser:S.^ 





Problems vs. Opportunities 



It is Hkely that mo'st I &' R services were "originally desiigned to 
solve- problems among the ,9 lie nt gr9up, as opposed to increasing 
their access to opportunities . The line between problems and ^ 
opportunities is- a fine one at best. However, to ffie exfent that 
$c R has beefi problem-oriented, this orientation may have been 
™ftnpoAant*ip pre-det6rmining who the clients would be, and which 
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resources clients would be most frequently referred or steered to. 
Thus I & R may have becoftie established as a ^e.nerally lower-class 
service, associated with welfare, crises^, arid ]a disadvantaged ' 
style of life. The general population may ^ee rHoWrdo I get my 
welfare benefits increased?" as ,a legitiinate demand on an I & R 
service,*^ they may view* "Where can I find an ^vanced pottfery course 
free" as an improper demand. ^ ' ^ / . j ^ 

Resource File 



An I Sc R service usually revolves around a directory, or resource 
file, of'agencies, organizations, or individuals '(dispensers) who 
can provide the services, activities, information or advice (that ' 
i^, resources^ that' the clients need. The refsource file is usually 
either a published directory, a data base accessible through a 
computer terminal, or a file of cards*. ^ In f^fct, it may be a comblna-" 
tion of these* 



of tJb 



vi 



)ntai 



ry greatly from I S R 
ns the name, phone 
ay fnclude a description: 
ame of a contact person 
elrgibility requirements;. 



The content of tH^ records in the file can 
cenjter to I & R center. It, invariably cor 
number and address of the dispenser. It 
of activities, either brief or detailed; the 
and/or person in charge; hours of service; 
evaluatlojis of the respurce by the I & R sitaff; source of support for 
the agency or organization; the qualificaudns of the staff; date of 
last update of the re ^ordj^ an evaluation off the agehcy's performance 

Ami & R ctfTiteY may assume responsibilijly for its own resource ffle. 
If so, updating the-file ifiay be a major efctivity of the. I & R staff. 
An. alternative mode is for the I & R center to depend for its data 
base on some outside source, .»such as ^ health and Welfare council, 
planning group, or city department. 



» X 

II. ' THE PUBLlb LIBRARY'S POTENTIAL FOR I^& R. • 

A rationale fdr providing I & R through the public library ha_s been 
developed iW otifer publications/^'^ Dfawing-^froni existing 
literature arid from observations during. the course o^.visits to the 
five NIC cities, we cgin compose /a list of chjaracteri^tics of the 
public Ubrary that make it a potentially desirable , sitb for I & R ^ 
service, yis-a-vis other existing or as .yet undeveloped agencies. 
It would probably be most beneficial for the development of both 
public' libraries and I & R services if the following assertations 
were.tdk/en-as hypotheses that require further testing 



1.. Librarians and library assistants^are skilled in gathsrhig,\ 
organizing, and retrieving information. Their greatest strength lies ' 
in organizing and *re'irieving% For the most part, moving into the 
community to cc^ilect information about the wide range of available 
resources is not part of their formal training,^ nor is it a standard 
aspiration; This implies the -need for altering both the ^tdte of 
skills and the prevailing attitude among librarians. 
• 

• 2. Through^ a system of carefully placed branches, libraries are 
the most widfely dispersed — and there fore- potentially community- 
specific — municipal agency, ^ther than the police and fire depart- 
ments. A-s well, the library is often open many hours,, including 
eVenings and week-ends. ' ' . 

3. In addition, the fact that each neighborhood branch is a 
formal part of a city-wide systgnj offers the potential ot*rapid 'system- 
wide communication, uniform levels of training and.«epvie^througtF" 
out the city,>and a larger base of support (in terms of staff/ space, 
^nd mone^) than a single branch wpuld affolpd,. . 

4. The public library is dedicated to serving its^. total public. Tp 
the extent that the public library is- concerned with reaching all its 

^"Constituency, it^m^ight find promise In a; service like I & R, which 
has the potential of reaching currently unreached groupg^._Jt^ r: 

5. The pubUc library is one of the most neutral service agencies 
in virtually any town or pity ili the countpyr Th\s characteristic 
ehhances ifs position ^hen dealing with agencie's that cover a broad 
spectrum of political, cultural ^nd ideological orientations. 

> • ^ - 

5. The public library is rich in some of the resources that can 

aid in satisfying people's needs. The book and non-bopk materials^ 
'already in libraries is an important source of information that can 

supplement the I & R resource file. 
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m. .THE NEIGHBORHOOp INFORMATION CENTER PROJECT 

• • • 

In July, 1972, thd Office of Education, Division of Library Programs-, 
began funding a consortium *of five metropolitan public llibrarias ; 
Atlanta, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston and Queens Borough. The 
consortium was planned as a one-year project. Its original purpose 
was "to research the feasibility of the branch library as a neighbor- 
hood information center, and to*present an implementation pi anf^'f or 
^ establishing a demonstration center ih each city. " Its major 
"objectives were "to demonstrate to neighborhood residents and the 
community a^t ^large that the urban public library c^n be 3/vital force 
in daily living, will proVide free information, will refer residents to 
"additional sources for information and assistance, and that the 
library can adapt" itself in"fion-traditional ways to* meet the needs of 
those who' have not previously used pub^lic library services, and have 
neither experience, nor l:nowledge of the cole a public library can 
play in the daily life of the residents of the community;" and "to 
provide survival information or referral information assistance to 
people* who may^ be in lower income brackets. . .who may have little 
or limited educational . . J 

The "consortium '^-provided a forum for discussion and exchange of 
^ideas. .Each of the cities remained largely autonomous in its own 

execution of the project's missions. Initially, Cleveland Public 
•Library was to monitor and facilitate the project. In July 1974, 
^Houston was assigned this role. ^ . 

The project consisted of'three phases.' In Phase I, each city under- 
took a feasibility study to assess its communities' information need's, 
availability of information, established I & R services, fhe library's 
desired role in providing I & R services, and the readiness of the 
library- to assume that role. - _ * . 

In Phase II,^the coordinating city was charged with developing t)road 
criteria and guidelines for implementing, neighborhood informatioQ^ 
centers. . • * . • 

In Phase HI, actuaMmplementatlon took place. Each city was charged 
with es'^tablishing neighborhood information centers in its library 
branches. Origineflly, this phase was to run for six months. Sub- 
sequent extensions of federal funding permitted this phase to, con- - 
tinue for an additional two ye*ars, so that the period of implementation 
for some cities totaled 2-1/2 years. Funding terminated' on June 30, 
1975. , • ; , 

The following report will concentrate on the current state of imple-i 
mentation of r& R service in the five city libraries, and the lessons . • 
that can be learned and the questions that the experience has raised. 



ly.. DATA gOLLEOTION ^METHODS ; 

"D^ata" for this summary evaluation were collected in several dis- 
•-tinct /ways: personal visits to the five pities and interviews with 
- selected4taff members; existing narrative reports, minutes and 

evaluations; existing statistical reports; interviews of clients; and 

questioAnaires sent to resource agencies. 

yiktts to the Viy^ Cities . ' . . ^ 

See Appendix A for the list of sites visited and persons inteWi^wed, 

Intervie ws- of NIC clients 

' — — *■ » 

In an effort to collect some data about users of the NI;C services, 
each city was instructed to conduct very brief structured interviews 
with every other NIC client during two weeks in late March and * 
early April. The interview form was pretested in Houston prior, to 
application in all five cities. The interview form and the. instruc- 
tions for interviewing are reproduced in Appendixes B and C. 

Questionnaires to flesoutce Agencies 

The primary purposes of questioning the resource agencie'^s about 
.NIC/-related serv^es were*^to (1) establish the exteht to which other 
service agfencles Knew of the^e^^is^ence of NIC service, and (2) to 
uncover th^ir feeling^ about generari &^ Rservices^in the city. The, 
"tiuestionjiiaire wa'^prefested in Houston. In Appendix E, F and G 
can be found the san\ple cover letter that each city s^nt out with its 
questionnaires; the/questionnaire itself, and instructions for . 
administering it. . ' ' <^ * . 



v.: .T&E FIVE CITIES: .'THEIR NIC EXPERIENCES 

-' s ' 

In the following pages eacli.clty is described and qyaluated separately. 
Then follow summarry observations.. 

"ATLANTA PUBLIc'lIBRARY ' . • ' ' ' | 

Service^ Objectives • / ' 

' ^'^ ^ ' . - " 

The concept of the iilC that emerges from the Atlanta Public .Library 
IS a diffused and sometimes^ confusing one . The point of *inost * 
frequent agreement from individual to'individual/ top' administration 
to service personnel^ is thaif the NIC was established to' help people 
get to the resources they need for coping with everyday life. Some 
"•branfch siaff view this as a 'service primarily for disadvantaged " 
clie^its; others feel that the service should be just as valuable to 
middle clas^ of^affluent constituencies. S6me branch staff consid^r^ 
t advQcacy to be a natural part of the service-; others do not. Some 
, try to provide ^fecort service , using" their'own cars and gasoline; 
* others do not offer the service. ^ ' - 

; Certain services that are outside the realm of pure Information dis- 
semination are offered as NIC Services; voter registration is con- . 
ducted in each branch; one person in each branch Is certified as a 
notary public; and an Adult Reading Development program has been' *^ 
offered from time to time. The first two services are fre'quently^*^^^**^^^ 

";but not universally, held by those interviewed to be bonafide com- 
ppnents.of the NIC program, ^dult Reading Development was rarely 
mentioned as an NIC activity i . 

|In some ways^ the concept of the NIC becomes more d'^fhised at the 
^"Very top, of the library systertf^han at the point of middle jfnanagement. 
The Government Inform ation-C^lef^J^ja repository* of federal and city 
^documents, is considered by a numbOT* ot ,the top administration' to 
*be a NIC activity. In fact; the pentral NIC and the Government 
Information Center are housed in the same room.- However/the 
'central NIC ancl'the Government Informat|orrCenter staff see their. 
^ services as only loosely related to each otl^r. "'^ ' ^ 

fhis dlchotomy4tT^h0^€bn<^t of NIC held b.y the upper administra- 
tion as opposed to the service staff/s a function of an expanded 
view of the Library's information-related objectives held -iDy^ some 
of: the top administrators. . The director of the library^ particularly, 
S^es the ybrary as the central information utility for the city of ' 
Atlanta. He envisions a strong information service that will gather 
and disseminate information needed by'citizens, politicians, and 
City-planners on the services, demographics, activities, and human 



resources of Atlanta. There are several parts- planned for this 
omnibus information function: i.the Government Information Center, * 
-the Telephone Ready Reference (a more or less standard book-based 
information -activity), NIC, and two 'developing activities: the- 
Integrated Information .System and the Educcitix)nal Optipns^File ♦ * 

The Integrated Infotination System consists of two parts." The first 
will be a compendium of neighborhood profiles developed from data' 
gathered fcy the library and pther municipal agencies'". The- second 
is called the Gitizens Participation Information System, consisting 
of a roster of neighborhood organisations throughout Atlanta. It is 
intended that both these files will' be computerizeid and will be 

^accessib;^ only through a* terminal in Atlanta Public^ Library's 

'^central facility^ • - 

The Educational Options File will be a computerized file of formal 
and informal continuing educational opportunities. 

The director, particularly, sees the NIC as only a small part of 
the whole package of information^ervlces that the library is 'aspir- 
ing to provide. It did mot app^^, however, that this' particular 
vision is' shared by hjsl^de^yrUes , middle managers, or service staff. 

Site/ ^ ■ , ^ 

Full-fledged NIC service is located in the central library and in the 
Kirkwood and South branches • Both branches serve predomin^^ly 
black, low-income neighborhoods. The resources for answering- NIC 
questions have been sent to all branches^in the system, thus'extend- 
ing the potential for NIC service to every part of the^city, from im- 
poverished to affluent. ^' 

Community Involvement ^ ^ \ . " . 

Both Kirkwood and' South^branches have community boaitl's that- advise 
them on program i>^^ning, inclniding the NIC, South's board is. 
especially^ctiveL^rhere appears to be no formal means of community 
advice on NIC matters for the rest of the- library system. 



Publicity ' 
Publicity has'cqr 



sisted of flyers, posters, newspaper ads, and radio> 



and television spot announceri^nts-; T^fe level of publicity is con- 
sidered "modest' by most of those spoken to. Personal contacts by 
the branch staff provide ano;mer source of publicity. This varies 
considerably, of course, from branch to branchy * ^ 



NIC in the Context of Other Library Services. 

From all appearanpes, the NIC program .iias not caused much dis- 
placgment^in the library systemv^is a whole. While it is obvious • ^ 
th^t a certain^amount of effort has* gone into'^its development, it is 
also obvious that the NIC program, per se, has not refocussed the 
^'fforts of the total library' staff in any signiflcanrt- way. It seems 
that, with the exception of the )Kirkwood and South tranches (the 
original NIC locations), NIC s^mce'remains low on the li?Vof 
branch priorities. ' - • ^ 

,The lack of vigor and unity surrounding API's NIC* program, can be . \ 
explained by a number of possible conditions: (1) the idea of I & R 
is jepugnant to the service staff; (2) without strong commitment to 
NIC from top management, staff is unwilling to gamble on commit- 
ting themselves; (3) the staff members hold differing ^views of what 
"NIC" 'is, because of the lack of clear definitions system-wide. It 
appears that all of thes^ conditibns come into^play, to one degree 
another. ^ ' : 

Outside ^of the staff working 'in tha central NIC orffice , one of the top 
system ajdministrators and the branch librarians At the Kirkwood and 
South l^ranchejs, no one who was interviewed, suggested th^t the NIC- 
activities were a very high priority for the ^ibrary. T.here^ was no ^ 
suggestion ^by top management that NIC activities be absorbed into 
the^ regular Ubrary budget when federal funding ends; and both branch 
and administ^-alive TJersonnel (other than the. NIC-designated staff) 
seemed to spend far less of their time on NIC activities than on any 
other single service activity. 

The NIC program, for those outside the central NIC and the two full- 
fledged NIC branches^ remains a-fore^igh and nebulous thing. The 
'lifc)Farian who. was inclined in the past to provide I & ^ service con- > 
•tinues to do ^o; the one* who was not so irrclined has probably not 
.changed significantly. .The immediate impact of the NIC program 
has been limited to the two full-fledged branc:hes, Kirkwood and 
South. There, NIC servicQ is fairly closely integrated with other 
library service arid se^ms to be an important activity. This is most 
likely attributable to the special commitment oi pheiv respective 
branch staffs t . • 

NIG staffing ' • • - ' • 

the responsibility for NIC seryices in^ach branch rests with the 
branch librarian^. He or she may designate someone else to oversee- 
day to day operations^ ^ y 



I In April of 1975, three full-time professional librarians aind|two part- 
time paraprofessionals were, paid for by NICi funds. They yere deployed 
as NIC staff members in the "branches and at central. 

System wide \ staff-training has beeii limited to those invjBlve.d in the 
two original NIC branches and the central NIC» The trai/ling' consumed 
apprpximately 1/2 day for each^staff member." In additicm, 1 person 
from each branch attended general orientations to I & R service when 

• the NIC project was first launched 

• Related to the NIC activities^ ieight paraprofessionals iinder the 

• Model Cities program were tra.Tned intensively foreignt weejf^ by 
outside r& R specialists. They were concerned primarily with such ' 
socfar action as welfare services, bail-bond, parole i and court- 
related activi^. In many ca^es they assumed an advocacy role for 
their clients and were active even to the extent of oacasionally 
having a young person parolecf arrangements for cjfient privacy; * 
offices and ataff fbolris are available for this, purpose . 

Theoretically, the foundation 'c^ th^ service is the Rolodex file -that > 
exists in every branch. It cqn'sists of 5 by 8 cards arranged by sub-* 
ject: The Rolodex is maintained, by .the cdntral NIC.^->^'Ttexe,, new. . 
infonnation is duplicated on Rolodex cards and sent out to'flfe.;^; ' 
branches. The file was priginally based orr the Dirgctory of Com- / 
munity Services^ publis^p^i by the Community Council of the Atlanta 
Area, Inc^ 'Additions to'^the file and updating of entries are now the- 
re sponsibility of the Atlanta Public Library .The actual Ctse of the'^^^ 
Rolode'x file varies cons iderably.^^t best, it is used *ir^ moderation. 
Some branches claim to have never^used it; rather; they claim to 
prefer their own home -spun community resource file , or the old - 
Directory of Community Services , or '*what*s in- my head." 

Administration ' n^^ti^'" 

The style of administering NIC activities' is essentially laisse?- 
.faire, from branch to- branch. The branch librarians are given great 
autonomy in defining^, promoting and delivering NIC services.* 

At the highest administrative level, th^ere'is some uncertainty as, to 
where the responsibility- for NIC activities lies. This uncertainty 
is- apparent among some of the upper administration and some branch 
personnel, alike. Officially, the library director is responsible for 
coordinating the NIC project; the Administrative Coordinator is in 
charge'of statistics compilation and voter registration activities* 



'Work Is procee diner on the 'Integrated Information System, de?cribeG 
above'. This file/-- which^will'soon be computerized — will provide ^ 
demographic profiles of Atlanta's communities and a detailed' rosteV ^ 
of the city's organizations; 

Planning coritinues on the development of a (perhcips) computerized 
file of formal and informal continuing educational opportunities', the 
Educationel Optior^s File. . ' . ^ " ' 

Atlanta^ s Department of Cqmmunity and Human Development i^ 
establishing multi-service agencies throughc;^Cit the city. One is 
ope/( now, aitci one is planned for the near future.. These agencies 
contain branch libraries, ^long with other city services. NIC 
itivities are intended to be a major strength in these library out-' 
its. /, 

/' , - . ' ' 

There^are no conbrete plans for the future of the NIC's. The^ library , 
adiiiinis^tion hio^es that tije city will pick up the^ funding,©! thenfe# 
staff positions nois^^ being carrie^^by federal "funds. ^ 

Plans for the More Distant Euture 

^he long-term hope is that the Atlanta Public Library will become the . 
sing'le most important source of infprjnation for the citizens and 
community leaders of Atlanta; ' \ - / 

Evaluaticrn \ ' ' 

— r — ♦ 

Atlanta's Strengths in the NIC Project, compared with some of the 
other cities, are few. The major asset is the^vision of the NIC as 
a small part of a very wide-ranging information utility in the%Public 
Library, yet this vision appears not to have been communicated much 
beyond ^the director's office. « , 

Several conditions at^APL db /lot augur well for the future of NIC in 
Atlanta. First, the ccMjynitments of top management — particularly 
the director ~ are fairly divided ai:nong traditional, new (current), 
and new (future) activities. The fpcussing of money, time ai^d spirit 
that is necessary to-nurture a- fairly revolutionary change (as I & R 

public libraries is) is absent. A atrong c ommitment to the concept 
of >IIC would have probably been Evidenced in the Library's publicity, 
staff orientation and continual training, clarity of purpose and gen- ^ 
eral staff enthusiasm ~ none, of which were strong. 
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CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY' ' ' 

Service Objectives 

Unlike the other cities, Cleveland's NIC service objectives have 
changed substantially over the course of the three years. While ^ 
the project has been constantly viewed as a link between the 
citizen's need and the resources 'that can satisfy his need, the 
posture of that link has changed. Before July 1974, ^the service con- 
sisted of a high proportion of referrarl, a substantial amount of advoT 
cacy, occasional purchasing of bus tickets oyt of NIC funds for / 
clients in need, and a goal of 100%/followup with- both agencies and 
clients. These activities were supplemented by the simplest form of 
service, steering. / 

Between July 1374 and January 1975, a hiatus occurred. J^uring'the 
first par€ of the period NIC activities were curtailed , pending. the 
release of the third gear's. NIC funds from the Office of Education.^ - 
During the latter part of , the period, staff at the 'Central library be^an"^^ 
a comprehensive updating of the system-wide NlC-^files; branch .NIC s*' 
jjsAfefe 'still dormant, 'awaiting the completion of the updating. 



Since January 1975, when the files were ready and NIC service was . 
made available in all the btanc'hes of the system, it has been 
significantly different in posture than it was in the original three 
NIC branches. . In essence, it is now ^centrally maintained 'directory 
of resources in the greater Cleveland area. , The directory is used by 
library staff to steer. clients to the -agencies that fit their needs. The 
service does not include any significant amounts of referral, counsel- 
ing., advocacy, follow-through or follow-up. As is currently con- 
ceived, the service closely resembles classical book-based directory 
'service, with the exception that (1) In^^pad of provi^ng informa.tion „ 
out of published directories, the staff provides the information out of 
a directory that 'is maintained in-house; (2) the directory is oriented 
towajrd helping people cope, with their, everyday problems; and (3) on 
rare occasions^ follow-up will be made. 

Also included under N^C .activities is a voter registration program, 
now under w^y iA ail "btanche:? of the^ system. 

Site^ 



Before Tuty^fi 74, NI^ service was offered at the Jeffjsrson^Sputh and 
Langston Hughes brcinc he s . The communities fnwMcinhe^^ branches 
are located are loWer-mlddJe class and poor neighborhpocls , in keep- 



ing With the origir^al intention to provide NIC service to citizens who 
;advantaget 



are disadvantaged and who are not regular library users. Residents 



of. the neighborhoods vary from Eastern European, to Xpp^alachian 
Immigrants, to poor urban' blacks . Two of the branches^ — ''jeff^^Son 
and Langsto^ Hughes — are being considered for closijig ::n the rieai: 
future r book ^circulation in these branches has begn plummeting, ov^r! 
the past severaLyears and is currently ve^ry low. 

Since January -1975, all branches have^ received a copy of ll^* up- 
dated' resource file, and are thereby empowered to offer NjlC service. 

(As an additional extension- of NIC service, CPL has prbvilded re^Qurce 
files, along with continual updating service^ to all the'eltg^^^ 
library systems in Cuyahoga County. These systems h^ve alsp been 
inyited to participate in an NIC orientation s^'ssionj 



Community Involvement • - ; 

The original three NIC branches each had committers of community 
residents which advised on the NIC programs. Despite the fact that 
*these committees occas^ionally precipitated sor)^/conflict within 
.Cleveland Public Library over the matter of branfcfi control, they were 
considered valuable in introducing NIC servicaf^ to. the respective. com- 
munities/ Currently, there are no community/groups actively concerned 
with -the NIC program. / A ' 

Publicity ' " , 



ERLC 



Before July 1974, publicity consisted/of yhfewspaper feature articles, 
Vadio and television spot announcements/ posters^ flyers, announce- 
ments in church bulletins, and word-o//mouth. 
f 

Since July 1974, publicity has be^n j^iiarse. System-wide, the only 
promotional effort has been the OTod^tion of .3''flyerrannouncing the.-/ 
NIC program, distributed primaruwy/ the branches. As lA^ell, 
s^ndividual branches have und§j*aken some advertisement of NIC 
service through neighborhood church bulletins, local papers and 
community meetings. There are concrete plans for additional 
publicity — new posters, handouts, public service announcements 
through the media, arid bus placards — but the production and dis- 
tribution of theke items has been awaiting the release of NIC funds 
from Houston. 

NIC in the context of other library slrvices ^ ~- 

When the NIC pr9gram underwent its don version" from a less convenr 
tional to a more, conventional kind of progr^, its relationship to the 
total library program changed, as well. . ^ 
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Origina^l^NICvservice w&s maintained within the three NIC ' - - 
brahdhes ^s a wholly autohomous service i ^ It was staffed bynewly- 
hired community aides anci was housed in specially constructed 
cubicles within the branches. Thg^NIC staff were responsible to the 
chief of the Department c/f .IJj^n Services, no t^their^ respective 
branch librarians. .Moreover, thfey operated under a'looser code of 
conduct and a higher salary scale than the ^regular library staff. ' ' 

It appears that tjl^ie two services — traditional library service and 
the NIC -T were purposefully disintegrated. There was ample 
evidence of disintegration; lack of Qommunication between the two * 
staffs, bitterness over differential salaries and codes of conduct, 
and quite naturally, lack of support or understating of the NIC 
program by the non-NIC staff. 

/ 

After July 1974, the differentiation between NIC and oth8r staff was 
dissolved. Regular library staff is now .responsible for the branch 
'NIC, and the-'service is being offered from the re'gular service 
points (primarily, the adult reference desk). ■ 



V 



The NIC program in Cleveland ranks high among the priorities of a 
few staff of the Cleveland Public Library ~ notably the staff who 
■ have been most intimately attached to its development over the past 
three years'. It -could be said, though, 'that neither the concept nor 
the objectives of NIC service are warmly emJDCaced by the library 
staff as a whole . At virtually every level/ the staff interviewed 
• expressed interest in the idea of NIC and willingness to do a little 
extra in order to provide a new service. However, it is obvious ' 
•that top managers by and large view NIC service as an objective 
secondary to the traditional library activities. It does not appear 
likely that they. will redirect any significant re-sources to NIC 
f'^ activities, beyond the possible continuation of a small office to 

maintain a central NIC resdurce' :^le . The middle mana^gehient and 
'service staff who were interviewed appear to reflect the lack of 
strong endorsement from above. They are willing to do something 
new, but they are not willing to do anything that will displace the ' 
^ traditional services and activitie 37. several staff 'Expressed concern 

' ov6r feeing cast in the role of "social workers. " 

NIC staffing ' " ' ' 

Currently, the branch librarian is responsible for overseeing NIC 
^ activities within each branch. The regular non-clerical public 

. service staff provide NIC service . Most branch librarians, have 
•"' received , an introduction to the use of the NIC resource file; in 
» addition, most of them attend a system-wide mee.tinCf with a' social 
service agency representative one a month. Branch librarians are 
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expected to .train their own staffs. The central NIC service is pro^ 
vided by the librarian who is in charge of the central NIC office. < 



Delivery oLService 



, NIC service is available in every branch and the central library, by^ 
phone or ia person. There is jio capabiU*^ fpr three-way phone con- 
^versations. Eabh br-arich has been aslo^ to_ limit its outgoing calls 
to about 225 per month. jr 

\ * ' ' • ' 

A single resource file serve |>:all NIC outlets-. U copy of that file Is 
located in every br^ch, at the central branch office , at two depart- - 
ments. of the main library and in all public libraries in Cuyahoga. 
County. ^ y ■ ' 

The central office is charged with developing the resource file. Sdme 
assistance is received from the branches in the form^of feedback; but 
the branch staff carries no formal responsibility for maintaining the 
resource file, except for adding and deleting the cards at the direction 
of the central office. The file consists of 3 by 5' cards, 'ordered in 
two ways: first, by subject, with a giv^n entry repeated as many 
times as necessary under appropriate 'subjects; second, alphabetically 
by agency name. As of April 1975, the file contains ovar 750 entries 
representing agencies, service outletsf information sources, and 
soHi^ commercial enterprises (for example, used clothing) ia greater 
Cleveland. ^ ^ ^ 

Administration 

■ • / , : 

Since July 1974-, when the concept of NIC^ was expanded to encompass 
the whole library system, the Department of Branches has overseen 
the system-wide development of the NIC. The director of the depart- 
ment of Branches has delegated most of the NIC management activities 
to the central NlC ^ office^, which^n^ 

and one clerks jTher are'^'charged'with updating and expanding the 
resource file; pjlroviding new cards to all branches, ready for filing; 
planning training events; producing brochures; and providing central 
NIC service. ^ / ' 

A very brief background of the library's administration may enhance 
understanding, of NIC service in Cleveland^. The current director has . 
been or^the^ job for only a half year, preceding his arrival the library 
was ton;i by a series of disputes among the library board and citizens^, 
and the director of the library and an adihinistrative assistant -A who 
were, importantly, the Project Director and the Pro^e.ct Cqordiaktor ' 
for the national NIC Project — resigned.'. As oiie^aff member/put it, 
Cleveland Public Library "had a nervous .breakdown.'^* • / 
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Activities on the Immediate 'Horizon ' 

A major competitor with the NIC service is the Federation for Com^ 
munity Planning' s Community Information Service (CIS). The N];C 
central office has made overtures to the managers of the .CIS with 
regard to cooperating in file^ building. The real possibility of such 
cooperation seems to await CiS's updating of its own files. 

While the plans are not concrete, ,^ere is the desire (1) to expand 
the resource file to include more^consumer-ielated entries and 
(2) to improve staff graining. 



• Plans for the more Distant Future, , . \ 

As far as could be determined, tKe plans for the future of the NIC ; 
are* very nebulous. There is a predominant feeding among the servicb 
sjtaff and the administration that; some Ic^nql.of NIC activity witl'feon- 
ti?je;..Mt>.there is. no certainty about the level it Will contihue at. 
Even the. future of the small central NIC office is threatened. .by. 
impending fiscal crises. At the pijesent time, the best prognosis 
would be for a weak and peripheral NIC service in Cleveland Public 
Library. ^ > • ^ 

Evaluation ' ' 

The strength in Cleveland's NIC program is primarily its resource 
*file. Since the- fall of 1974 the vast majority of epergy devoted to 
NIC business has-been focused on developing) and maintaining a . 
resource file that is broad in, coverage, accurate, .current, and easy 
to use . The two people in the central NIC office who have been 
responsible for this job have made impressi\^ advance melrtS steward 
thi-s goal. ^ ijc- 

As with Atlanta, however, weaknesses outweigh strengths. Perhaps 
most important, there does not now exist a 'strong system-wide com- 
mitment — either emoti^onal or financial' — to NIC by top management. 
There appears, too, to t^e a need for considerable sys.tem-wide* or- * 
ientation and training in order to convey (1) a sense of enthusiasm for 
and commitment to the venture an d (2 ) a consistent picture of what 
NIC service is.-** (Some staff 'did not consider voter regfstratlon one 
of the NIC services, even thougK it is; some staff were confused as 
to what lengt^ they should go to- in responding to a client's query.) . 

Publicity of Cleveland's NIC is far from vigorous. .This, coupled with 
the, lack of strong endorsement from the top, qf the organization, may 
account for^ie very^low volume 6f nIq transabtions with the public. 
Potential clients are unaware of the service, and- so do ncft ask for it. 
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bfiut the service, and so are notin- 



exists in the telephone ^^ervice available 
of outgoing calls that each branch is- 
contract with the- telephone company, is 
the-feStaff seem to be consciously restrain- 
the volume of NIC inquiries currently 
of such a limitation, tt is clear that only a 
that require return phone calls wilWax the 



Staff are uneasy or unce? 
clined^to promote it. 

A more tangible weak 
* 

in each branch. The 
allowed, under the 
quite limited. A n 
irig their telephdni 
does not test the ^ffect 
modest influx of 

call-cuit quotas y The A^omaiy of, such a limitation on a serviqe that 
typically^ receives 90jk of its intake by phone and requires a sub-' ' 
stantial amoujit of lyturn calls to client3 and calls to resource units, 
is "Obvious:; 

It is clear ;that the Cleveland NIC program has little or no impact at 
this time. Chanrges are in the making, and it may be that the im- . 
portance of NIu will grow and that its impact will eventually be felt 
by Cleveland's^ residents. If^ hovyever, the future of NIC consists 
merely of maintaining activity at the current levels, it would be wise 
to perform a simple analysis of the costs and outputs. For example, 
estimating thpt the cost of' maintaining the central NIC office is at 
"least $20,000 per year — and ignoring other costs hidden in various 
librarians' and clerks' energy throughput the system — the monthly 
systemwide intake of NIC questions would have to quadruple, with- 
out additional expenditure^ iri order to bring the unit cost of NIC 
queries dovyfn to $5 each; 



> 



^it is possible that commitment to the NIC concept could grow knd that 
NIC services would become an integral and important new dimension 
of CPL's progr^?^!. However, considering the expressions of commit- 
ment by the. upper administration and the continuing erosion of the 
library's fiscal strength, this is not-a likely turn of events in the 
foreseeable future. 



)ETRdIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 



Preface 



Detroit public Library's top administration began talking about some 
kind of Information and referral ^service in Ju^ V970i preliminary work 
on si^chla service began early in 1971. NJC project funds did not 
actualW commence^ until 18 months later^ in July of 1972. 'In early 
1973rthi I & R services*was expanded to ail 31 branches in the system 
and thelcentral library as well. 
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Detroit's J & R service has been called TIP — - The information Place - 
Since its conception.^ In ^his report, however, it will be referred to 
as "NIC. " 

Service -Objectives 



The major objective of NIC sWi^ice in betroit appear' tp be consistent 
throughout the system. It is conceived as alive directory 'to all the 
resources available in -the city, of ^e^tate to the Detroit citizen. 
From this- directory , steering and referral' service is provided. 

The actQal service that is delivered,, however, varies considerably 
from branch to branch. Somewhere in the library system instances 
can be found of extensive follovv^up and referrals, and occasional 
escort service, advocacy and social reporting. Likewise, Ve could 
identify at'least one branch in the' system where vary little referral and 
follow-up service is offered, and where escort, advocacy and social' 
reporting are pon-existentT It appears that these differ;ences from 
branch to branch have resulted from conscious decisions about the 
needs oikhe specific constituencies of ^ach branch and from the 
'a)ptual sejrvice demands brought to the branch by the NIC users. 
While thel level of service undoubtedly varies with the commitment 
of the individual branch librarian, differences from branch to branch 
do not seem to emanate from any confusion about what TIP should or 
could be. I ^ ^ . \ ' ^j-. . ^ 

Some differences in service result from three branches' designation 
as NIC deniQn,stration branches. Their charge is to expe rime nt> with 
new or expanded TIP services. ^The exterit of their experimenting 
varies considerably. iBowen is offering a very intensi\>e kind of NIC 
service. The staff there does some house to house canvassing — 
handing^ flyers^ to residents and doing so^me ca'se finding in the^'proce^s. 
About 50% of the time^tte staff actually .re ferg thg^ client, and the^y 
engage imsome advocacy arid social reporting. On the other hand. 
Gray ia cij^^fently doing very little in the way of demonstrating, 
since tne/brarich will soon ioe moving into a multi-sferyice family . 
cente^v^t thai point, they will be^gin experimentifi'g with a new^. ; 
potentially, closer relationship with the other agencies :in the center. 
At the-Lincoln iDranch the demonstration activities include a* series of 
social service programs for senior citizens, high school equivalency 
diplorna ^l^asses two days each^veek, and a concerted effort to esH 
tablish strong relationships with the local police precinct and -YMCA. 

\ ~ \ 
^NIC service is seen by most staff as primarily benefiting the more ^ 

disadvantaged people in Detroit. However, there is substantial 
evidence in the Chaney branchL^^that it can be of value to middle- 
class constituencies'.! The success of the NIC in tl|iis middle -class 
community is probably attributable' to both the commitment and 



experience of the branch librarian, (She was one of the group that 
began the preliminary .work' in 1971 and was previously attached to 
Lincoln Branch, one of the Sirst branches with NIC servicfe.) 

Sites ' • * • \ " ^ 

NIC 'service is availablte in all 29 branches and the central library, 
on both a phone and in-person basis. ^* 



Cdmmunity Involvement * 

In work Product III, submitted to the Research Officer for the national 
NIC project in September 1972, the ^b^tion of the Detroit Public • 
Library on the subject of community advisory groups was' clearly laid 

"out^ In brief summary it states that formal community advisory 
groups are of little value,- at best, and at their worst, can diteriorate 
into platforms for personal aggrandizement. 'The statement proposes 
that the mbst effective means of involving the community in the plan- 
ning and activities of the branch^^'library is through other means, such 
as community walks and frequent, informal contacts with keyindivid- 

. uals and groups in' the communityv ; 

To all appearances,, this statement* has had the effect of policy, for 
there is v^irtually no formal community advisory group that advises 
on program ming*or other activities in the Detroit l-ibrary system. In- 
volvement with the community, though, is* quite strong in some areas 
of the city,. by virtue x)f a number of activities. \ 

Community walks have been^a part bf the'NIC program since the begin 
ning and are conducted by' all branches. They consist of branch staff 
visiting the businesses and agencies in their catchment aria, usually 
§long the major business strips. The purpose is to sell the concept^ 
. of NIC and other -librarjA services. Very incidentally, data for the ' 
resource files may be collectecl on the walks. 

\At some branches, there are extensile efforts to attend meetings of 
' .community organizations and agencies, both to sell the idea bf NIC 
(and other library services) and to ui^derstand better the nature of 
local services and activities. At -least one branch (Bowen) engages 
in canvassing — knocking on the doors of arbitrarily selected resi- 
dences in the community,^ handing flyers tq the people who answer 
the door, and talking about NIC. Occasionally actual NIC service 
will be initialBd during the canvassing; but the primary objective is. 
to promote the new service. 



Publicity ■ ^ \ 

As was reported by Franklin ^nd 'Summers in an earlier report, the 
NIC was the fociis of an intens.ive city-widq publicity. campaign t^at. 
was donated by a Detroit advertising firm. Three hundred thousand 
handbills and 100 posters, custom-tailored for each branch, were 
distributed throughout the city. Buses displayed t)ver 1200 bus cards 
and* 15- billboards carried the I^IC message. There were 30 twenty- 
second televisiQn spots, 7 television news fea^tures, and 100 ten- 
and 'thirty-second radio spots. This publicity campaign was waged 
. Mimarily in the^firsl two years of NIC funding. While some publicity 
continues .to date^ the top administration of the library acknowledges 
the need" for a renewed campaign^. - / ^^ , . ^ „ 

NIC ift4he Conte^ of (Other Library Services 

Of all the five cities, the concept of NlCX^is'best integrated into the 
' other library activities in Detroit. Frorff the beginning, the top 
aclministration (espe^c^ally the "director and fleputy director) were 
strongly committed to the concept and iftiple mentation of the" idea. - 
They sought to make,^ a regular library activity, as indistinguish- < 
able from other library services as possible. ^During the earl^ days 
of NIC and continually reinforced into the presej:it, this cpmmitment 
__was 'broadcast t^oughout the, library system.' It'' was made clear 
tfiarthe NlC^yenture w^s\iot merely an ephemeral pro'ject, but^^ther' 
* a permanent expahsioA of the library's mission;, . * \ '\ 

This lev^J of commitment is visible, for the most part, throughout 
the'^staff. Some staff who have been mostresist^t to the idea have 
left.' Still, it appears that there are ^some remaining in the system 
with- a low-gr^ide of resistance to the uiea of NIC. Yet the level of 
commiffeient^to this significantly new kind of service is^remarJicably 
high all through the system. NIC is seen by all service staff as 
the director's highest priority. The service staff, too, consider NIC 
to be a very important servicie^. Seyeral of the branch librarian^, 
interviewe3~"s^Hi|ipf4'to 'be very strongly committed to the congept. 
This is not to say that they did not see some prdblems with the 
managemeht of various aspects pf it; but on the whol^'tfey consider 
NIC a vital p^art of the total package of librcfijy service . 

NIC Staffing ; ^ ' ' . , . \ ' ' ' 

In conformance^ith their objective of completely integrating NIC i'nto 
. the 6the;^libI;a^y^a?^fivfHe'S , NIG seiyice has been maintained by the 
regular staff, with few exceptions. In some branches community aide 
have been hired. (Community aides ar^iLbl^al residents jyho as 
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^.clerks and paraprofessionals J At Bowen and Gray community aides, 
^ust as all the staff, are active in providing NIC service, ^ 

'At the central library^NlC service is not integfated "With other library 
^'activities, A distinct NIC staff is designated. Their sole responsi- 
•-^ ability is to staff the NIC desk at the central library; no other central 
^library staff provides the service. The NIC staff consists of tiiee 
professional librarian Si and One clerk, ' . * 

^ Also housed in the central library is the Clearinghouse, which pro- 
^^vides majbr NIC support to all the branches and to the central NIC 
^ desk. The four persons pn this staff cdtisist of one librarian and 
three clerical workers. 



At the preset time, NIC funds scte beir^g expended on half of the^'^ ' 
time of a ti^arian and a community aide at the Bcmen branch, and 
h^lf-of^thefi^tinie of a^community aide at^Gray, ^*^\ 

^In each^branch, the branch librarian is responsible for NIC service. 

During the first two years of federal- funding, there was a Relatively* 
high level of training related to NIC\ An attempt was {nade'to reach 
all professional service personneMn the system'with an introduction 
' to the NIC idea and its importance, the technology upon whiqh the 
NIC is. built, and the technique Wnd Attitudes needed' to provide 
z NIC service and maintain community contact. During' the past year 

there has been no purposeful tiraining effort, system-wide i Some 
^ branches do engage in their own training efforts, and all^ branches 

,gi*e free to call on the Clearinghouse for advice and assistance in 

any training needs,' 

Delivery ef^rvice . > . ' ^ 

NIC service is offered by phone or in person^ at'e very branch and^ 
at the centt^al libra^. All branches'have an extra phone line for ^ 

- NIC calls; however/ they can and do receive NIC inquiries all " 
lines. The c.entral NIC desk has ^everal phone lines dedicated to 
NJC service alone. \4^is the central NIC number that has been ad- 
vertised as the, system-wide source of the new servijc^r. Conse- 
quently, a number of queries that have the potential for being ^, 

. answered at the 'branch level afe-drawn to the central^number. This 
has the effect of nia'gnifyingJJieu output of the central NIC, while" 

y diminishing the output of the branches. 

Many branches have the capacity for three-way conversations among 
NIC worker, th$^client and- an agency. * ' . ^ 



The resource files f&r the whole syst^ are developed Centrally in 
the Clearinghouse. Tl^se are currently la the central file over 1,000 ' 
entries, ^- This same flle,^*on 3X5 cards, is duplicated in- every branch 
and at the central^IC branch. ' Sdrfie br3?nches have augnvented tiheir 
liJLes islightly wi^ local entries tl^ta're not yet Included in the,. ■ 
off^*^ial.NIC file ^v'^ One >rancfilibrari^H7e4^ that such augmentation * 
^ wa3 fdrbidderi.^-and expressed the wisVthat it weren^t.- T^e develop^ 
ment of the r^s^urce file^ at Detroit illustrates mdre than in any other 
J^IC city^e ma^itude of-the undertaJ^ing: *tiie seemingly ejidles 6 • 
list of^dgencies^ that^ife^ to kfe contacted for the first time, and thk 
n^'ed^o pursue updatii^ on a rel^ntlA3s schedul^ After four yea^-s, 
^ 'arid working with a ^taff pf tt^e to four people, several hundreds^of 
. candidate agencies have not been contacted, and the updating of 
existing entries (by phon^) has fallen behind. * 

Administration . \ • . ' . 

Since. June 1973 NIC service has been system-wide, offered in all ' 
29 branches and at the central library. The branch librarians are 
responsible ^r the. service in their respective brait&hes; They may 
delegate supervision of^NIC activities to another pergon, and other 
branch staff are invariably involved in NIC work. At the central 
NIC, there is a distirict NIC staff of four.people,. The head of the 
central NIC answers directly to the Associate Director for Public 
Services. / ^ . . * • . 

rJistinct from the- central NIC is the NIC Clearin^ouse, also> housed^, 
in the cejitral library. The Clearinghouse staff^as primary res pons i^^ 
bilityfbr maintaining the data base that forms tfe re source files in 
^ 'W*^^®^ ^ >fc^ntral library, 'for Initiating system-wide^ 

• publiMty, developing system-wide training programs, and for 

service back-up and donsulMtion to tl^b|*anclie s . The head of the 
Cle^aririghbuse answers di^pectly^to the Associate Director for Pubiie 
Services. . * . ' 

*' , * ♦ , * 

^j-In a sense, Jhe funded NIC project is a^^subset of Detroit's -overall 
NIC activity (FOTmally^ Since %P". has pervaded the, Detroit 

Publip Library system and appears to be relatively' well entrenched, 
the' t^eg^fficial]^ "NIt?&^anches have been charged.:.- 

withexperiAenHn^^ith new information services.. Two of the*thre% 
designated branches have staff paid for by Jederai^NIC fundsT. , 

' Systemr-wide, the ' Assistant 4) ire c tors for.B^ii^Sh Services carry 

responsibility for NIC activities. Before 1&75, ,the Deputy Director . 
held this^respon^bil'ityj^j^ v - : • - - ^ 



Plans for the Immediate and long-term Future ^■ 

T;he future of De^troit's NIC ^is pr9mising.. That is, it will undoubtedly 
continue to exist and, moreover, to be an integral part of Detroit's ^ ^ 
, library services!, as long as the existing committed staff hold sway/ 

,The DPL staff is ^currently enga^ged in a' renewed pubtix^ity campaign. 
As well, branch files are being localized, so that each one includes 
somq local entries "that are unique to that branch's file. 

A n'Umber of otheil, ideas are being'discussed. While there are no 
concrete plans for their implementation, the ide as' may. result in 
courses of action; - ' 

1 . Adding staff at the central NIC and' the CteSTtoghouse • In 
^ .the latter, more staff would permit additional training p( system 

personnel. 

2. Integrating limited NIC service into each Of the s/ubject 
departments at the central library, -There would undoubtedly still 
be a'need for a distinct central NIC operation, "in orde/to fill the- 
subject gaps that naturally exist among the departments. 

3. Considering a way to switch some* of"^ the int^e load at the 
central library,,back to the branches, in order. to jiistribute the load 
more evenly. 

, JS^aluatiori 

By and large Detroit'^s NIC operation is strongest among 'the five 
cities. It has served- as'^a model for a niimbe/of public libraries * 
that have moved in the direction of I & R service. Libraries both ^ 
inside and outside the consortium have drawn on Detroit^s ex- 
perience in the development of their own NIC activities.. 

The only data that "approximates a measure of impact on the target 
constituency — the statistics of use , presented in the section oh > 
"Use and Users" — ^indicate that Detroit has hadjar more imp;act 
than any of the other cities. Previous e valuators and the current 
evaluator haye- consistently observed a high level of integration of 
NIC service' into existing library activities, and widespread ac- 
ceJJtance -and, frequently, enthusiasm for the concept. * 

What are the features- t|iat contribute to such success^? At t-he present 
time, we'can only speculate pn.very limited data. It may be explained 
by Detroit's-'strength in all of th^ following area s . Other cities have^ 
substantial weaknesses in -one or rfiore areas ."^^ - ' ' 



\. I^blicity has been vigorous and, for the first two years,* 
sustained at a higti level. * ' . - * 

_ , 2. The resourc^^-ileHl-s-tini-form, widely distributed, and provides 

^ broad coverage. 




Commitment to the new service e,manated from the highest 
of the library's administration, and the director continudlly 
rea^erts tfie high-priority nature orNIC service ^Jhe^omnUtment 
has been- manifested in both. spirit and physical resources. It'has 
been made clear to the staff at all levels that NlC^service is the 
higSest service priority for the foreseeable future;, and while top manage- 
ment has not reallocated the personnel, space and supples of ^the 
system to reflect this priority to the extent of the. spiritual commitm^nf,-: 
^'it has done so to a substantial degree. It may be. that top manage- 
ment's fcommitment to NIC service was all the more credible because 
it, was demonstrated — again, both in spirtrt and wherewithal — well 
before the infusion of federal funds in July 1972. It was- clear then, 
and continues to be more clear, that NIC service will be supported 
through ire gular funding sources. 

4. - It appears that a Nearer, more consistent definition of NIC 
service pervades the staff of the Detroit Public Library than is the 
case in other cities. Except,for those three branches that have been 
deliberately charged with experimenting, there seems to^be a con- 
sistent idea of what NIC wQuld be ar^ how^t should be delivered. 
This is (doubtless attributalple to the m*a|or e'tlart dufing the early> ,_; ^ 
stages of the Project "llx orient the totdLsystem'sfaff — professional : 
and clerical — to. the nature of NlC'sei^lce and to keep them ap- 
prised of its development. < ' " j,, , 



>-^5. Branch operations are backed up by a strong Clearinghouse,, - ^ , 
which carries significant responsibility for publicity, fije mainten- f j ^ 
ance and training — all qf \^tiich are '^particularly strong elements Jn . ft* ^ 
Detroit's exp^ience. . ' . r ' 

* * ' . - ' ' " } 
6. ^The major service -strength of the NIG lies in the central NIC 
se^ice. Jnitial publicity* made this a highly visible service point; 
and the-administratioti. wisely decided to staff it^well. 'Consequently, . 
it is* a well known, hijgh-volyme operation, an(;||its stafi is likely 
the mos,t expert in NIG servib^ in the whole system. ^ . \ ^ 

Ifis natural to consider Detroit's suctess in lighfeof the fact that it 
iDegan NIC activities approximately 1-1/2 years before the other ^ ' 
cities in: the consortium. HfojA^eVer, 1-1/2 years ago Detroit. was . 
aaminlstrattvely more successful and wa s attracting inore users than J"' ' 



any of the other cities today. It seems that the 1-1/2 year head start 
does not completely explain Detroit's current level of achievement, 

..Comparative ly^ the weaknesses of Detroit*s NIC program are minor. 
There is room to integrate the NIC concept even more deeply into ' 
• existing services; there are staff who^ are still 'resistant to the idea 
either consciously or unconsciously. There is a. need fof additional \ 
publicity and a renewed training/orientation effort. Nonetheless^ 
DPL remains the exemplar oti cS' r' service in public libraries, 

HOUSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY.^^ 
Service Objectives 

.The NIC ccMicept of the Houston Public Library includes the primary 
objec^tve of provVding steering an^ referral for any problem of question 
that a' citizen may^have. In addition^ a program component comple- 
ments the steering\^and referral objective. Such events as Internal 
•Revenue Service woifkshops and blood pressure tests have been 
offered in response to inquiries that arise through the NIC service 
or to needs that emerge during community c£)ntatts ("canvassing"). 
More loosely tied to the NIC objetrtive is an experimental toy lend-^ 
ing service coupled with a workshop on toys a^ediicational tools ^ " 
All such events^ and particularly the last one, appear to be accepted 
as at^east related to NIC activities; some staff cip not view them as 
NIC services /per se, but rather as "regular*' branch activities. 

Intense social and personal counseling is not included in the Nkn 
objectives. Advocacy is not, a substantive objective of the service. 
Social reporting may occur incidentally (for instance, at the meeti\ig * 
of the'city-wide Council of Information and Referral Services) but it 
, is not ari^expressed purpose of me NlC^^ervice. ^ ^ 

A limited amount of cas^-finding Occurs in the process of < "canvass- 
ing "the branch neighborhoods, Sojme escort service is provided^ 
on the initiative of the concerned staff member. Translation -Services 
are provided in neighborhoods with large Spanish-speaking populations, 

It appears that the major c^bjective .(steering and referral), is the com- 
*monly shareWconcepJ: of what NIC is in Houston Public Library, The 
other NlC-relaited activities are less consistently yie'^ed. as NIC 
functions^ and are not ^consistently engaged in fronv person to person 
ox branch to- branch. The service staff hold essentially the same view 
of NIC service as- the .administrative 'staff. 



Sites 

Currently, all branches opferate as NiC's., The staff in each of th^se 
branches- has received introductory training, and the resource file's 
are on hand' in each branch. Neighborhoods^ with NIG's range from 
primarily black, middle class (Kashmere Gardens) to affluent white 
^(Hillendahl) to low^r middle-class Spanish-speaking (Carnegie). 

Obmmunity Involvement, 
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There is virtually no formal community involvement in the NIC pro^ - 
grBra^'*such as community advisory councils. An early attempt to 
\)mng the community together for a me^eting on NIC service resulted - 
in negligible attendance, and such efforts were abandoned. The 
primary community involvement is through contacts with community 
leaders. ^ ' 

Publicity . ^ - . ' 

• Publicity has included flyers, posters, library bpjc^ths at shopping 
centers, radio and television spots*, short programs on the media, 
newspaper feature stories, and "canvassing.** The latter consists of 
NIC branch staff going door to door in their neighborhoods, describ-, 
ing the' services of the library, including the NIC, c^ijd occasionally 
initiating some I & R service at the same time. Obviously, con- 
siderable resourc^s^fiave been devoted to publicity over the history 
of Houston's NIC project. HPL has beeif$artunate to receive as a / 
public service donation the talents of a local ^vertis ing iirm,*fr©e. 

, . ^ " ' <^'^^ - 

NIC in the Context of Othar Library Services - ^ ' / ^ 

i ' ' ■ ^ 

NIC sei5^ices are currently seen and practiced as distinct from dth^r 
library services. Some branches havel^esignated staff members who • 
'-are assigned major responsibility* for^NIC operation. These aiB thk- 
people who deal with the majo^ty df NIC questions.^-^ lrit?gration- • 
with ofh^r library services ocG^te&^to the extent that (1) the NIC 
service lis provided from the regular reference desk, (2) some non- 
NIC staff do participate in community canvassing- and gathering data 
^ for the iocar branch file , --and' (3). non-NIC stj^ff do answeP'some NIC^ 
type. questions. The degree to which integration occurs varies from 
bran|;h/ to, branch. Naturally, the branch with stronger ^^IC cDihmit-- 
• ment a^d where the NIC activities are'shared more tharf sequestered 
exhibl/ts closer integration of NIC with other services. 

— i_- X ^ " ^ 

*The /television spot has beeli a most successful one, and has attracted 
^ national attention from bo^the library and the news re porting 'com- 
mun^'ties. f * ' . / 



/ 

Resistance to 'the NIC concept appears to be quite low. This may^be. 
owing to the strong endorsement of the idea from the top administra- 
tion of HPL and from the mayor pf Houston. In addition, there ia a • 
fairly widespreard feeling among some branch staff that they were 
answering NIC-type questions before the program started, to some 
extent. There are undoubtedly some ot^the standard qualms about 
adopting NIC service on the part of some staff: canvassing the \ 
community can be fearsoi^e to people who have not done it; there is 
frequently a reluctance to perform "social work," as opposed to 
"library work;" and the responsibility of nuking accurate referrals for 
.personal problems may be seen as an added. emotional burden. 

^ " - ^ ' \ ' . . 

Among the people interviewed, the NIC appears to be a very high 
priority service in the context of the total library program. At least 
half of the 'branch staff and virtually all of the top adrpinistrative 
staff interviewed ^indicated "that they^ould prefer cutsTS"otIier ^ 
services — for example , children's services or program events — 

^ over elirninattorTof NIC activities. Throughout the system therfe seems 
to be strong endorsement of both the NIC concept and its current state 
ot realization. Convincing evidence of this commitment on the part- 
of both the I4^rary administration and the city government is the fact 
that all the de^natedN^IC staff positions, including that of the 
Coordinator of the NIC Project^ have been irfcorporated into the 
regulariibrary budget. 

Staffing ' ' ^ . 



Respojisibility for the NIC within the branch lies with the branch 
librarian. In branches with an "NIC LibY^rian," the branch librarian 
ordinarily delegates the majority of NIC operations to that "NIC" 
staff member. He or she is most frequently a person with a bachelor's 
degree and no formal library training. Each one has been through two 
dd^ys of NIC training under the direction of the NIC Project .Coordinator, 

All| other staff in the system have been exposed to a half-day training 
session, in which the concept of the NIC was introduce^ and some 
of the techniques of the service were discussed. ^ 

Another activity of, the NIC staff might be viewed as ongoing training: 
The Council of Information and' Referral Services. This is a corps of 
agencies concerned with'I & Rjwork in the Houston area. It formed 
after a successful first meettng^of such agencies, convened in 1972 
by the administration of HPL* iThrough, regular Council meetings^ NIC 
^staff expand their knowledge of the services and opportunities avail- 
able to Houston's citizens. i 
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'Delivery of Service , * i 

NIC service is delivered in all branches from th^ adult reference deskj, 
by phone or in person. There are no' facilities for three-way phone 
conversations. ^Three^ay hook-ups were tried for over two years, , 
but received little use.) There are ^o special facilities foiiihe' client's 
privacy; existing offices and staff room^ are^used if privacy appears 
warranted. - . ^ 



The major source from which the answers to NIC inquiries are drawn 
is the CWPA, or "green" ^manual: the Directory of Community ^ 
Resources and Services, published by Houston's Comniunity Welfare 
Plapnihg Association. Updating information is issued monthly. A 
roladex file in each branch, containing entries on local community 
resources, was originally intended as a supplernpnt to the CWPA 
manual. However, for those branches with a substantial number of 
community resource entries, tig roladex file h^ supplanted the use 
of the CWPA manual to a^arge e,xtent. • ^ 
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Another supplement to the roladex file and the CWPA manual is the 
bi-weekly NIC Newsletter, It includes updates on resource entries, 
short essays on information and information reisources (such as what 
to do with a counterfeit bill), and news items related th. information 
and -adult education, * 

< \ 

Administration ^ 

The channels^o! commtinication for the NIC Project in Houston 
'arrayed fn thi^ way: 
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Director 
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A reasonable amount of horizontal communicatibn exists among the* • 
NIC branch staff by virtue of joint attendance at meetings and the bi- ■ 
weekly NIC Newsletter , More important to staff communication^ hdw- 
ever, is the- recent establishment of a number of system-wide NtC 
committees:' Information Gathering^ Information Update^ and Program- 
ming. It is the purpose of these committees to work toward stronger 
central support of various aspect? of the NIC program. Coordinating 
the building of system-wide and local files i^s viewed by many as a 
high priority goal'for these committees*.' * o 

Activities on the Immediate Horizon - . ♦ 

Some plans for the "future, qf Houston's NIC's are quite* concrete. 
Firsts thep,is the intentioH^of placing an NIC*-de signed person in 
every branch. It seems de3irable that, at le_ast in the formative 
years\ disi ntegration of libraty'sefvToes "should exist to the extent — 
and only to the extent — that the NIC program has designated staff. 
. There is the possibility that the designation will be removed once 
IfIC services are well established and have merged with the tradi- . 
^onal library services.. • 

Second, it is likely that a centralized NIC file will be deyeloped 
in the near future. , There is no existing blueprint for this eventuality. 
Its accomplishment will probably wait until the new central libra-ry 
building is complet^'d, around December 1975^ and an |^IC office is 
established thpre-. t' 

Evaluation " ' . 

* Houston's 'strength is more potential than* proven. While its NIC ^ 
activities have not generated the flood of inquiries experienced .by 
Detroit, the NIC program has been managed in such a way that the ^ 
attitudes and organizational structures surrounding the NIC program 
augur well for a successful, high-impact future. 

0 . * 0 * 

The auspicious^^tOLCtures and attitudes" are evident in a numi)er.of 
areas: ^ . ' ^ .^ . t 



1. A vigorous publicity campaign. 



2. Strong system-wide commitment, issuing initially from the 
director and later from the' mayor of Houston, and eventually reaching 
down to the service staff. '1^ 

*,> ^ ^ ^ 

3. Strongly developing horizontal communication airiong the NIC 
service staff in the various branches of the system. This type .of 
communication can be strengthened with the growth of centralized 
activities in the new m^in library building. 
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There are some areas for improvement. First, additional orientation 
and training of all staff, systemwide, would be valuable in integrating 
NIC- activities into traditional library services. Second, it would be 

jATise to c"bnsider a unified resource file, consisting of what is riow the 
CWPA Manual and the roladexf^le, Any^ development along these lines^ 

, however, should await the initiation of MG 'service at the central 

^libr^ry, , _^ - — 

£ven with such minor wetnesses, it is likely^given the strong 
personal and financial commitment to the idea of NIC at ^11 levels 
within the library, that I & R will continue to develop at Houston 
Public Library irrespective of external funding. 



QUEENS BOROUGH PUBLIC LIBRARY" 
Service Objectives 

The NIC service concept at Queens is the standard concept of public 
library I & R service, for the most part. The Service is conceived 
of as directory-based steering and referral, ^designed^tb help citizens 
acquire information, counsel, services or activities from non-library ^ 
resources in order to meet their everyday heeds . As well, the NIC 
concept includes several tangent services that ate not strictly I & R^ 
One is the compilation of a limited job-availability roster, especially 
aimed at helping youths -get summer jobs. Another is a municipal 
service function: issuing Senior citizen reducedMare cards for 
metropolitan transportatior\^. ^ (^hfese cards are issued from every branch 
-in the system.)^ The ^eens serv4ce concept includes a limited amount 
of advocjacy'Of thgi^client^^^^^needs .^^ As is the case in the other cities, 
intense soci^l/pe^onal counseling is not part of the concept; nor is 
social reporting^ aithough^one of the most successful NIC branches 
has done sbrpe soteial re'porting upon request from an agency. The 
LSCA-fundeii' Job Information Center project haabeen incorporated into 
the services of the xvine NIC 'branches / * , • 

Occasionally program activity is closely tied ^ NIC activities. For\ 
instance, a flood of inquijffes-^about "filing income tax forms-^^prompted^ 
a-numberof library-^sponsrored workshops on income tax computation; 
j^nd'ih^sponse to the rising number of^requests for job information 
brandh^s have be gmi increasing their^oldingj^ of the Arco training 
maniaals. In:-'fliese ways, NIC -inquiries themselves some^times becbme 
input for ^ec^lpionsjrelate^ to other^ibra'ry servide^. As might be 
gues;sed,' such offshoots of NIC**service are viewed, ambivalently. Some 
Staff sfee them as*NIC activities; others^ee themes standard library 
servites*^ "^X' ' V ^ \ .--^ 
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' For the most part, though, the NIC concept at Queens was hdld con- 
felstently.by ihost of the staff interviewed. There is a commcJn idea 
of what "NIC" is and what purpose it is supposed to serve. 

Isil 



Tlie two original NIC branches. East Elmhurst and South Jamaica, 
wpr^ locaiBd in quite differenf^neighborhoojls. 'East Elmhurst is a 

'ix of white, black, Spanish^ West Indian, East Indian and oriental 
of middle or lo^yer-middle income. South Jamaica' is an extremely^ 
dp pressed neighborhood of v^ryltow income blacks:. Within the past 
ar'fhe servi,ce has- been extended to six other branches and is just 
ginning in the central library. Amont the new branches is one that 
erves a relatively affluent middle-class community (Auburndale) . 

Community Involvement^ ^ 



there is very little formal effort to involve^ the community in the plan- 
king Activities that surround NIC service. One community group that . 
existed before the idea of NIC was born, the East Elmhurst Library i 
Advisory Board, did .sponsoran open hou^e to laiSnch that branch's • 
NIC; that is the 'extent of^community activity. 

j Publicity • ^ * 

Publicity to date has consisted of some newspaper feature sto ries, 
flyers > brochures, branch windo w displ ays, and community contacts 
made at the initiative of local branch personnel. A few features and 
announcements have been aired through th3 broadcast media; a few 
.advertisements have been ii^cluded'in newspapers. Some attempt has 
'been made to defray the cost of, a substantial publicity campaign by 
seeking. free assistance from advertising agencies. However, no such 
assi^stance has been found. * V 



There is considerable agre§ment that pul^licity for the NIC has been 
inadequate from the beginning. ^ It Seems that this stems in part from 
some political opposition to the project and the' library administration's 
consequent desire to remain unobtrusive uQtil that opposition diminished. 
Additional factors that inhibited publiqity are (1) lack of money for a 
substantial campaign, (2) inabUity to secure contributions of profes- 
sional advertising talent, and p.) the fact that QBPL is but one ofithree ^ 
litoreiry systems covered by the same broadcast media and newspapers 
in th(^ New York metropolitan area, which thus complicates advertis- 
ing a service that is liijilted to just one of those library systems.- ^ 



NIC in the Context-of Other LibVary Services 

Ifi Queens, the NIC is differentiated from other Idbrary services to 
the extent that (1) NIC services and classical reference services are 
provided from different desk^/often at sohie distance from each other; 
(2;\ in some branches, one person may assume* primary responsibility 
for\answering NIC inquiries; (3) in each NiC branch there Is a special 
phone. line for NIC service. NIC activities are integrated ^with other. ^ 
' library activities to the "extent that most professional service staff 
are involved in one way or another with answering NIC 'inquiries. 

By and\ large, the NIC is' more differentiated from than integrated with 
other -services ofithe libi^ary. .That is, the NIC is n^ost often seen as. 
a unique^, experimerital, or alien kind of service, rather than as an * 
extensloh of standard lilDrary seirvices. NIC service is not viewed on* 
a par with the classijCal library services goffering programs, answer- 
ing reference questions through^documents , providing giaterials for ' 
young; children, providing-matertals for students, providing mat^ferials 
for light adult reading; providing materials for serious in^iry,"and 
others). In one of the original -NIC' branches commitment to the ipea 
of I & R is very strong,' and the'^NIC is^ consequently considered a 
high. priority service. The otlfer' branch staff an^ the central, adminis-s 
trative personnel indicated, directly or iridirectly, that NIC activit^.es 
are generally at a lower priority than- any of the other services. It 
was gene;r-a]^l^ agreed that NIC service shbuld continue, and that ,in 
^ the eventiiality^of a, severe budget cut it jwould probably continue by 
y being absorbed into traditional j^e fere nee activities and would be 
forced to suffer a. greatly diminished effectiveness. Reducing other 
library services in favor of NIC service was suggested in only the 
one branch/ mentioned above < ' 

' Staffing ^ - - ' 

■ : . • • • H 

NIC service within each branch is the responsibility 6f the branch 
librarian, who may delegate the job of daWto-^day operation^ to^- - 
another staff member. In the case of all put the two original MIC ' 
braijches and the^central library^ the person to whom the majority of 
NIC operations is delegated is (naturSlly) the NIC Aide. The Aide - 
is a resident of the branch's community, who works 17 hours a week 
maintaining the files, contacting community resources and, usually, - 
•answering NIC questions. In mos't branches the Aide answers the 
majority of NIC questions; however, in ohi braTich the Aide answers - 
very few, and the majority are left to the libr.arians. Aides range in 
background from clerks to trained soci§l^as.fe^orkers.. The skills 
of the regular branch personnel are ayailaWato suppl^me^it those of 
the Aides. In each of the two^original^NIC brajiches, where. The're are 
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not Aides, as^such, there is at least one staff member who has 
extensive experience with tiie NIC project. 

The primary .formal training* has occurreti through a series of intro- 
ductory workshops on the concepts, files and techniques associated 
with NIC service. Everyone in the library systeiii, including clerical 
vstaff, has been urged to attend.' There" is po-ong5>lng-form-al training 
for either NIC pr non-NIC staff. However, periodic meeti;igs are 
held, in whi.ch various soqial services are re vie wecj^ by. outside 
experts. As well, NIC staff visit other agencies for. both formal 
training and informal observation, on opcasion. . 

Delivery of Service 

AH but the central NIC are designed as both a walk-in and telephone 
service. Straight phone facilities are us,ed; that is, there is no three- 
way hook-up capacity. All NIC's provide service from a desk that is 
distinct from other servicfe points in the library putlet. In the brah'che^ 
visited, tfiere are no special arrangements to insure* prLvacy for, the 
, walk-in client. Staff rooms and offices can be used for private dis- 
cussions. In the abstract. Queens' NIC' s are founded on IRMA 
(Information and Referral Manual) , a microfiche'directory of Fe source^ 
in greater New York City. itMA, copyrighted in 1973, is jdisse'mtnated 
by the office of the »mayor b^^,New York City., In reality, IRMA is 
rarely or nevet used by NIC* staffs for a number of reasons: (1) "they 
seem to have left Queens out," (2) it is out of date,.and (3)* it is 
sometimes considered hard to use because 6f its complicated arrange- 
ment and indexing, ,and its. unusual anS cumbersome format (micro- 
fiche). 

The resource files that were originally intended to supplement IRMA 
constitute, in'fact, the real foundation for the serviced .These files 
are: a community resource file on card 9 ,^deve loped by each branch; 
directories published by non-library agencies, such as^ Call for 'Action^ 
prepare.d by WMGA radio station; the telephone book; andj)thars." The^ 
resources from wkich NIC questions are answered vary from branch to 
branch; the development of these -resources is left prifhariiy to Indi- 
vidual branch iniljlative. Likewise, each branch is rel^ioiisible for 
updating its own tBSource card file. Updating, v\^hen done, i^ accom- 
pIlsKed, primarily by telephone. There appeals to ""beSao regimen for 
updating. - • ----"^^..l. \ , 

The inadequaqie^ <j)f the current resource files are among the rn^ajor ^ " 
problems expressed by NIC staffc \, . — 
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>■ Administration . ^ ^ ' . \ . 

* # ^ ^ 

The Chief of the Extension Services^epartmenf tBranch Syste^) _ * 
oversees the NIC activities of the Queens Borough ^blic Library, ^ 
The regional librarians carry responsibility for the implementation 
of the NlC^ogram within their own regions. This responsibility 
includes staff training and file development^ among omers>^The , 
J regional librarian is the one tq^whom the branch librarian turrjs most 

often when he or she has an NIC-related problem. 

A substantial part of the time of. several top administrators (Chief 6i 
the Extension Division, the Assistant Chief and the regional librarians) 
is devoted to NIC functions. The prominence of these ^taff jnembers* 
— and^the viS'ibility of their attivities probably blends some validity to 

the whol^ NIC undertaking in the eyes of the branch staff. V, ' 

4 

Further anchoring NIC service in the system is the fact that fhe 
branch librarians in NIC branche-s'\are given firm responsibility ^f or 
" the success of NIC operations in their respective branches. 

AcJ:ivities on the Immediate Horizon , • " ^ ' 

- There 'is. some moyemeqt toward maintaining a' master file of all com- 
munity resource agencie^s at the central branch, an.d to make the' 
central branch a sort Of clearinghouse for the other NIC's; The*^ 
pfdspective ^'clearinghouse " wou^d have fewer systemwide responsi,-" ' 
bilities and less streng^th than Detroit's. , ^ * , 

" There arg^ concrete pIans»to provide an* NIC desk at tije ce^ntral br^ch^ . 
' so that NIC service can^be provided dn a walk-in* basis.' 

A related project^ the "Media Information andT Refen^aJ" program at ^ 
the Langston Hughes branchy is expected to reinforce the NIC con- 
cept in the library system. * This new project is intended to record.^' 
>^ ^ news'^ history^ andevents'of the community on itome for^n of audio^- 

; .visual medium^ such as videotape. / ^ 

• Plans for the M8fe Distant Future ' . . ^ ; 

• ' Funds "are being sought to un(;}ertake a study of the feasibility of 
' computerizing ihe IRMA file . ./ • ■ " " ' - 

There is some Interest. in designing a special desk that will allow 
. '\ ' "traditional rip fere nee services and NIC services to be combined at 
V one the most successful NIC branches. ^ ^ 



At a sornewhat more advanced stage of planning is a propos^aUfoi^iunds 
' " to develop some inform'a^on kiosks^ possibly, fe> be located at«strategic 
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ehfry poipts to Queens. SucK kiosks would not provide all NIC-type 
service^ ratKer, they would complement the NIC's with information 
-on^travel routes, community events, and a hotline to, the library in- 
' ^fcJrmation services. 

: Y ' . ^ . . ' 

'* ' * 

, Currently there are no concrfete .plans for increased publicity. 

^» While there is a feeling on the part of some of the library's top 
, administration that the NIC concept should be extended to all 
/ branches, at the moment there ^s no timetable- lo\ such expansion. 

Evaluation ' . . , I . 

• The major strength of £lj^ NIC prograi\i at Queens Borough Public 
Library, is that a considerable amount bf ehergy of the top managers 
is being devoted to the service. E^ven so, the endorsement of^the' 
NIC from 'the library's highest .administratorsv-is not as vigorous as 

•it could be. This may be explained b^several circumstances: 
(1) NIC service is not seen as an overriding priority among QBPL's , 
many services; (2) the original promoteTr of the NIC proposal and! 
former director of QBPL, Harold Tuckerl, died well before the project 
wa^ under way; (3) the^curre'nt director ^is relatively new to the job; 
and (4J the library is in^fteXmidst of severe financial difficulties, 
making new venture s*appear\more than normally risky. 

Other areas are in need/ of attention, if NIC service is to be majle a 
vigorous feature of QBPX., Firs^i considerable work is^eeded-pn the 
resource file(s). It is/wasonable that tl:^e system is hould Ye ly le^s 
^on directories that are produced \or the gi^ater New Ifork region- 
(IRMAJ and more on f/les that are compiWd at the local branch a'ncli 
the Queens-area levels. Thts indicates ^he rieed^r a serious data- 
cpUection effort by the QBPL staff.^ 

Second, publicity needs to be steppe\i up appreciably. Whatever the 

* cause, the lack of adequate publicityus an'tithetical to the intro- 
duction 'of a nQw^.ervice, and particularly i a service tl^^at is being 
directed' to library non-users. 

.^hird, compaunication and ,coo^ei;ation among the biranches needs 
improveiftent. NIC service in the individual branches would be 
strengthened if there were more opportunities for the staff of the 
various branches tb^^hare their NtC problei^s, their resources and 
^ their skills> - ' 

Fourth, additional system-wide-promotion of ^he NIC spirit knd traln- 
fng in the skills and resources related to Nic\service appeal to be"" ^ 
Ifeefled. .Such an effort would serve to emphasize the importance of ^ 



NIC work and would bvMg-^ven more proficiency and consistency to 
NIG activities" from bra]ntol}.to branch.' Moreover, renewed training 
and promotion will be essential befope^NIC services can, spread to 
the remaining branches. The^'need in this area is clear to QBPL 
staff; already plans are undfer way to engage library educators in a 
comprehensive training effort in^ 1975-75. 
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VI., USE AND USERS OF THE NIC'S . .' 

♦ 

Use - " . „ . ■ 

The five cities were asked to supply datar on the number of NIC >^ 
inquiries received frop October 1974 through March 1975 • However, 
for one reason or another^ the stati-stics actually delivered were 
irregular in their coverage. Still,'they offer a'general, if sketchy, 
view. Through^ selective use of those statistics, we may d^-aw a 
more or less impressionistic picture of the intensity pf NIQ activity 
in the cities . - . 

The number of "NIC" queries received ranged from a high of more 
than*8000 in Detroit^ system-wide, in April, to a low of 75 Irt^ % 
Cleveland, system-wide , in March. 

Houston, without a cfentral NIC operatior^, reached 661 in February. 
The number of^queries received by a brancli ranged- from 0 (in nine 
branches) to 306. The mean number 6i queries per branch for the 
month of February was *28. Queens' Fe bruar^ intake , by branch, 
ranged from 8 to 72, with a mean of 4J^er branch. ^' 

• 

Atlanta achieved close to 5000 inquiries per month in the first thieg 
months of 1975. This city serves, however, as an excellent example 
of one' widespread problem associated with statistical reporting for * 
this project in'particular and for feference/infonna|ion services irt 
general.' Specifically, Atlanta inclildes ir^he figures the statistics 
for its Telephone^ea^„Reference Departmentv Examining just a few 
of thoSB requests reveals that the queries- being received there are 
quite qjften "standard" reference questions, of the kind that have 
been dealt with by publip' libraries for decades*. 

It is clear that.^tradition^l reference ques.tions are being taitlied in 
with the statistics of NIC service in^ all five cities, and vice versa,,v 
Without a more >in tensive investigation, we cannot be sure of thd ^ 
extent of the problem; but we can be sure that it obscures .our vision • 
of NIC activity. In the case of Atlanta, the^Telephone Ready Referencfe, 
statistics accounted for over two -thirds of the^ "NIC"^ count for the- 
period of J^TjM^ry^M^rnh 197j>. We ^fMiot know how much of the total 
stati^Tc constitutes essentially new intake for the liBrary. 

There are «eT>eral explanations for this problems. First, it may be 
difficult perhaps 'impossible ~ for librarians tb distinguish ^e 
NIC queries/'from standard reference queries., Second, the-vclient 
has an even harder time separating NIC and tr.adi1;ionar<iueries . . 
(Advertisin^'^^IC service tends to bring in a substantial number of 
standard questions.) Third, many llbraries^'had been responding to 

^ ' ■ ■ ^ , -"4& , 
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NIC-type demands long before the project be ganl- Ordinarily this was 
a function of an individual^ Rbrarian's initiative; and it most often ' 
meant that the^librarian engaged in ad hoc data-gathering, for each 
query, as it was .received. . ^' 

Another problem associated with statistics.is that the five cities ) 
all used unique schemes for classifying their NIC intake. Cojnparison 
of the subjects of inquiries from city to city was thus .thwarted. Study 
a],ong this line would be wqII warranted, in order to identify topics of 
most-frequent inquiry and to associate those topics with standard 
clemographic variables. * , ;\ 

The most significant statistic for the sake of evaluating the NIC 
experience is produced by^Detroitis-^n^lninit. Unlike all other • ' 
operations in Detroit and the other cities, Detroit's central NIC is 
completely distinct from standard reference or information activities 
at the branches or at the central library. Even though some "traditional 
queries are tallied in with the NIC statistics, the figures generated by 
the central NIC operation can- tell us something about the potential 
of NIC service In short, those figures hold-great promise: the 
central NIG desk currently takes in over 7000 queries per month — 
far and away the bulk of NIC queries for the'iA/hole Detroit system. 
Even those figures are not pure, though; included ar e an im known 
number'of st^n(^ard re fe re nce^\ie-stfons~tRa t~Raa to be transferred ^ 
elsewhere in the system to be answered .'^ 

fWhat can be known from the statistics of use in the five cities is 
tively li^i^e: . * ' 



1 . A substantial number of NIC-type queries can be elicited from 
a large urban populatjpn, possibly as many as^one querj^ per month 
for every 250 persons.* ^ C 

2. The public library appears capable, of overcoming the'prevail- 
ing'fmage of a materials-distributor, and of effectively promoting 
itself as a distributor of information. _ ' 

' <i * *' 

Considering the exploratory nature of this project, a substantive 
attempt to coordinate the, collection of data abouf^usetwoulcf 'have been 
very desirable. Such a simple thing as maintaining a^' uniform schime 
by which to classify the subjects of the NIC queries would have been 
of immense value to our level^of unde rstanding. - Jtj/muldJiave-^ded 
future I & R efforts to attempt to clarify the diff$renc#be twee n* NIC :>v> 
and standard reference queries, and to count each typ^ separately. The 



^Based on a Detroit population of 1.5 million. 
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responsibility for coordinating data collection should probably have . 
gone to the city that originally served as the national <5oordinator, :/ 
Cleveland. It is hoped that in future exploratory^ ventyres, the 
Division of Library Programs will 6xert more pressure oathe principal 
'investigators to generate data that will advance our understanding of 
the phenomenon under investigatiorf. Lacking such data, what can 
be drawn from the^NIG^ Project is a very tentative kind of knowledge, 
at best. With proper/attention to a\small amount of systematic, , 
coordinated dataJpoHectlon, what w6 "know" about I & in librc 
couldL^have progressed substantially /further. 

Users 

The five cities were asked to conduct brief interviews of their NIC 
clients over a two-week period in late March and early ^pril. They 
were to interview every second NIC client in every branch that was 
offering I & R services at the time. The interview form is reproduced 
in Appendix B. 

In'actuality, data collection proceeded in a rather more irregular, 
manner. The period of the survey jxim^d out to be much shorter in 
soipe brar^ches than in others. A busy branch might interview every 
fourth 61ient, while a branch that hardly ever received an NIC query 
would interview every client. On occasion a branch's staff would 
refuse to. ask a certain question (for instance, age or education). 

These are serious shortcc^mings ^ - They threaten our confidence in the 
data^ as they should. However, the total number of responses is 
large enough that^ 4)rbvided.we do not go beyond. simple tabulations, 
. they will afford a rough perspective on NIC users, aggregated for 
five cities. - We shall go somewhat beyond that, too, to observati:ons 
on the individual cities, with th3 understanding that these observations >^ 
are very tentative . . , 

A total of 580 useable inten^iews' were completed in all fi1/e cities. ^ 
This Bwiresents approximately 17% of all clients who m^ived NIC - 
se^vic^during the survey period, or 33^5 client's.. Six iDercent of the 
clients who were iapproached for an- interview refus^ to^ respond. ' 



Findings • ' ' - ' / 

The responses for all cities are as follows :* 





*Percents equal percent of those responding to that question, unless - 
otherwise noted. , - 

r , ■ ■ • • , . • ' ■ ^ 4 
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I. Have you ^^ourself ever used the NIC service before 
' ' Yes: 205 (36%) - . ' . 

No: 319 (57%) ' r. . 

Don't remember: 38(7%) - ' , . 



2^ Have you yourself ever used this publip library, or its branghe 
other than f6r NIC service? ^ ' ; . ^ 

Yes: 408 (73%) W'ithin last 6 months: 269 (48%) ' . 

Within last year: ^333 (60%)' 
No: 128 (23%) _ ^ ^ 

Don't remember: 21(4%)- - ^ ■ " 

3, WheiB-did you first hear of the NIC service? » • 

Friepd, neighbor, relative: 103 (20%) 

Radio: 44 (9%) ' ' 

Television: 26 (5%) . 

Newspaper:^ 27 (5%) . 

Referred by an agency: ■ :.r38 (8%) *• S 

NIC personnel: " 107 (2-1%) 

NIC printed materials: 107 (21%) " » 

Other, including Don't remember: '53(10%) 

' , -/ ' ■ * ' - ' - 

4. Do you live in the (branch location) area? 

Yes: 390 (67%) " . « 

l^o: 190 (33%) 



5, How mahy clubs or othep- groups do you belong to? 



Zero clubs: . 
One club: 
Two clubs: 
Three clubs: 
Four clubs: 
Five clubs: 
'More than five : 



292 (53%) 
,89 (16%) 
73 (13%) 
45 (8%) 
21 (4%) 
10 (2%) 
17 (3%) 



(Mean number of clubs: 1,1 per respondent.) 



6 . Jiow old are you ? " . " 1 

Under 19: 42 (8%)'. . v . 

^' • i9-34: 244 (44%) 

:, 35-44 133 (24%) 

, 45 and over: 138 (25%) ^ ^. 

7. What was the last y^ar of school you completed? 

Grades 1-6: 17 (4%) 
Grades 7-9:- 49 (11%) . 
. Grades 10-12: 218 (48%) ' ^'^ ' 
' : Some colle.ge : 174 (38%).,' 



8. Male: 187 (35%) 
Female: 352 (65%) 

BeJo^A^arejnalo£ can be ventured on the^user data. 

Since thd number of responses from Cleveland were so few (14), 
Cleveland will not be discussed individually. 

About 57% of the people interviewed said they had never used NIC- 
services before. In Houston and Queens, however, the percentages 
.rise substantially; to 82 and 70%, respectively. 

Seventy-three percent claim they have used the public library before - 
60% within the last year, and almost 50% within the last six months*. 
Usin^ either once-a-year or once-in-six-months as a criterion for> 
defining "active" user, it appears that a solid half of those inter- 
viewed are "active" libra:ry users, and close to half are npt active 
users. One of the charges of 'the NIC Project was to serye non-user 
groups. It appears that the libraries have achieved some success \ 
along this line. The roughly fifty-fifty mix of users with non-users 
may, in fact, be a, desirable ratio.* It evidences that ijew populations 
and ciirrent user groups can both be drawnrto this^unique service-. It 
may be possible for libraries to -find support in new quarters without 
relinquishing the support of their traditional clientele. 

It is. quite interesting that the two. cities \yith the strprigest publicity 
campaigns and the most vital NIC service attracted much more than 
the average percentage of non-users. Detroit and Houston drew 1,4 
and ,15% more non-users than e^y other city. Putting it another way, 
they, attracted the least number o^ people who had used the library 
within the last year — 16 to 18% fewer than the next dlpseft city. 
This statistic could be a testament either to the level of service that 
those two cities are pffering>^ or' to their publicity campaigns. . * 

NIC" users first heard of the service through friends,, neighbors, 
relatives, NIC staff and NIC printed materials. The impact of the 
various means of publicity varies considegrably from city to city, yet 
the data^may not be- robust^enough to support many fine observations. 
However, it could be noted that in Detroit more than twice as many 
people heard about the NIC throiigh^the newspaper as in any other 
'city; in Houston, radio'had twice as mucJft impact as l,a.any othet city; 
in Atlanta users were referred by an agency to th4 NIC about three 
times as often as i;i other cities.. It is curious that, in Houston, as 
In other cities, theHmpact of television has not been strong, despite 
the fact that Houstoh launched what is generally considered to have 
been a very successful publicity effort through television. The 
relatively low impact of television' even* in Houston may be due to the 
fact that the television publicity occurred long before the time of the 
survey and Its effect may have worn off. 



Over half the users claimed-they lived in the locality of •the branch 
to which they took their NIQ inquiry. Detroit drove this average down, 
^however. This could probably be attributed to the strong drawing 
power of Detroit's ^central NIG outlet, which processes the vast bulk 
of the whole system's inquiries, ahd^^erves people *who call inland ' 
walk in from"^ over the metroRolitan^rea^ * ' . 

The literature of social science research continually attests to the 
strong relationship between an individual's membership In organiza- 
tions and the extent to whidh he is .an opinion leader, information 
gatekeeper, or community leader. The question on club angi ofganiza-' 
tion memberships was included in an effort to get a very rough idea of 
whether NIC users can be expected to be playing an information role 
in their communities, thu's extending the impact of '4^IC service. 

The number of. organizational memberships he^ by the avfjage NIC 
user is ;1. 1 . Forty-seven percent affiliate with on^ or more orga^iizia- 
tipns. ' Babchuck, in a studjj^^of the general adujlt population of a 
midwest state, ^foung^- that 80%vof the sample affiliated 'with one of , 
more organizations. While we cannbt reach firm qonclys ions by 
* Comparing a s.ample from a Whole state with samples from five large 
cities, we dO' have some reason to believe that the Nlp'aare not 
reaching a higher tKafi^ average percentage of community leaders, and , 
that the^NlC users are seeking irl|brniation or^help on ^h^lLof them-n 
selves', their friends and family, rather than on ^half of tl^ir generics 
communities. ' . 2 "^x * * i 

- X! 

The age of the average NIC user is-.approxipiateiy 37 yV^s. The 
pattern is fairly cori^sistent from city to city. The gre^a^tBst ^se'^occurs 
by people in the 19-34 age group; few te^ens and few people over 45 
avail themselves df NIC -services. The figures are\ery close to " , , 
Singer's findings at an I & R center ih London, O^itario*.^ . " 



The education of the average user is 12.5 years. Hoystoh is 
somewhat b^Jow^ the^ average ^ (11+ years). This may be^a^/unbtion of 
Houston's, appeal to hon-users^. (See th^discussion- above about non^ , 
use of the library i) Typically, non-usejs have l^ss e'ducatlon. Again, 
these data, are re inforced-*by. Singer' s *findings.^^ 

The proportion of male to female NIC users holds relatively constant 
. throughout all five cities (7: 13 for all cities). It Is almost identical ^ 
to the findings ^of Singer's study. The skew ia use; by sex, is In 
the sarrie direction as general public iibrary usew, as jnep'orted in 
numerous studies over the years. this extent the |jIC's,are hot 
creating new patterns of use. * 

a ^ 0 

* *' t • 

\^ 
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VII. RESOURCE AGENCIES AND THE NIQ^ 



In an attempt to-, get some perspective op tfee NIC's pflace in the 
urban, community a very small number of agencies (dispensers) from 
'the NIC resource files were questioned by mail. Each city was 
asked to draw a systematic sample of 20 agencies from It^ resource 
file. The jguestionnaire and cover letter reproduced in Appendix C 
were then selht out, in late -March and early'April 1975, Several 
cities sent put more than 20; .even so, the Ijfee'of the sample is so 
small that it precludes making any firm observations. Moreover, 
the small sample size mitigates against making even tentative 
observations about individual cities. The most tha^qan be ex- 
pected frpm a sample of this size is to develop areas fbr Jutflie'" 
inquiries. Over the five cities, a total of lljO questionnaires was! 
sent out; 58, or 53%, were .returned completed'. 



Pindinls 

Below are reported the findings that have some tentative significance 
along with areas for further study. 

When asked is there a general I & R service available to the citizens 
in their own city, 85% of those responding said Yes. Very often the ' 
respondent did not specify the name of the service, and those who 
did evidenced few patterns. Several respondents in Cleveland 
mentioned the Community Information Service; in Atlanta, the United 
Way Information and Referral Service.; and in Houston, the Community 
Welfare Planning Association. . 

Of those who answered the. question about what kind of agency would 
be the^most appropriate in the role of a general I & R center, 63% 
mentioned a nonr- IJ^brary agency by name (sometipies naming them- 
selves). The public library was mentioned 7% of the time, despite 
the fact that the questionnaire' obviously pertained to libraries. 

In response to "Have you ever received, an information request or 
referral from the public library," answers were fairly -evenly divided; 
Thirty-six percent said Yes; 40% said No; M% said they didn't know. 

The 36% answering Yes were^ asked to judge the effectiveness of those 
public library requests and referrals, on a scale of'l to 5. .The median 
response was almost dead-center, just slightly less than 3. -About as 
many respondents thought the library's contacts with them were effect- 
ive * as the thought they were ineffective. - ' - • * * 

The' age^hcies were asked if their public librai^lhad a formal I & R 
service for public u§e. The vast majority, 6^2%., said No' or Don't 
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know, . Thirty-Height percent said Y^s. About 1/4, of those who 
"^claimed the publie library did offer I &'R could approximate the name 
for it. Seventy-seven percent entered no name, or; a clearly erroneous 
one^ (Petroit respondents accounted for all but one naming.) 

* 1^' - 

On the last question, they we're: asked if they thought the public 
library's role in I 6?^ R. should be expanded, maintained at current 
level, curtailed, or eliminated i Of those responding, 7B% thought 
the role of the library's L& R should be expanded, 20% thought it 
should be maintained at the current leveT, 0% thought.it should be 
cuVtailed, and 6% thoughtlt should be eliminatecf. - 

Tentative Conclusions and Area for Study 

From thes^ very preliminary data, we can advance several hypothetical 
statements'" that would be wprthy of further investigation. 

While resource agencies claim that general I & R service is available^ 
to their citizens, th^re is little agjBement as*tb where it is to be 
found. This may niean (l) that there isnd effective general I &'R - 
service, (2) th^t there is inadequate promotion of iiie existing general 
I & R service, or (3) -tha^ there are a number. of ^competing igeneral 
I ^ R service;is. ^ ' ^ } , ' ' / • - 

The agencies queried overwhelmingly view non-lijDraisy organizations 
as the most appropriate providers of general I & R service; and uisually 
they favor organizations that are already in existenpe, maay of whicli^ 
haye at least some I & R function already^ ^"\ ' 

Public library requests for information or refe.rral are not noted for 

their effectiveness . ' ^ ' ' 

* ' «. - 

Either the majority. Of respondents do not know of the NIC Project in* 
.^eir city, or they do not se^ it as an I & R function. In additiofiT^l 
those who do appear to know that there is' such a service, few know,^ 
it so well that they can name it with any acquracy. ♦ 

The agencies appear to welcome the library into tl^'I & R business; 
yet — r going back to question.-S^r- they may "pot consider the library > 
^as the mcfetjogical site for the omnibus,! & R service for theii* citizens 
If libraries So in fact aspire to be the primary general I & R eenter 
in the municipality, theyinay face considerable — even if 'veiled" — 
resistance. ' , ' ' , 

It is almost a certainty that knowledge about I & R services and the^ 
public library's activities could vary from person to pergon within 
each agency that received a questionnaire. -This must be seen- as a 
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^ limitation 6f the agency data; had other persons answered the, questionnaire^ 


the results 
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might have been different, 
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VIII. WHAT CAN BE LEARNED '^ROM^HE NIC PROJECT? 



The^ Value of the Project 

The Office of Education's funding of ajfive-clty consortium of puBTic 
libraries had several advantages. First/ federal funds undoubtedly 
prompted the inception oil & R services in several of the cities, such 
as-Atlanta and Houston. In other cities — Detroit^ perhaps Qufeens — 
the federal funds provided extra support for a service' that had either 
already begun or was fairly certain.to begin in the near future . It 
is clear tl^at in those cities where NIC activ^ities were pursued^ most > 
yigorously Jor example, Houston an?i Detroit ~ the federal funds 
efrayed only part of the expenses assbciated with providing I & R • 
ervices. * . • ' 

Second, the project has made the five cities' attempts at I &^R service 
.highly visible to the whole professional library community. r ' 

Third, by joining the five cities in' a consortium, ,the ^rbje<|: haS ' 
facilitated the exchange of Meas and information about ths I & R 
enterprise from city to^city. 1 This has^^also-6ffered an opp^ortunity ^ 
to piake limifed comparisons of the cities • 



In one import respect,,thoujrh,' th^ project might have been strengmened 
As pointed out by Franklin and Summers, "Description,* even when 
conducted by careful, skilled' ai^d concerned persons, cannot replace 
objective measurements^of results achieved, compared to dutcoiries 
intended. "r|^ It i^abundantly olear that the project was conceived " 
as a series of demonstrations land not a:> a?i effprt to develop firm 
understandhi&s of 1 &• R services iri a public library setting. The 
looseness of\tha consortium almost precluded any sukrs^tanfial research 
effbrt. The^ administration of the consortium was laissez-faire from^ 
the outset. The national coordinators could exert no control over the 
substance of NIC activities in the various cities; he«ce, there were ofte 
no common grounds on which to compare cities. Similarly, coiltrol over- 
statistics cpUectidn at the national le^vel was ineffective, to the poiat 
that sirnple statistics of use collected. by each city are* not comparable . 
That is, in many ways we lack even a good description of wha^ occurred 
in the project, to say nothing of more complex-data about the relation- 
ship3 Bmbng impprllant variables in t^e NIC experience. Had there been 
a clearer articulattpn of data needs and a stronger enforcement of the 
re'search component of the projecf, much more could have been*learned. 

\ i < 1 ' ^ 

Emertrin^ Le fr.'>c ns about I & R in Public Libraries / . ' 

The lGs,^prit7 to be learned from the ^ive cities'^'^'fexperiences are specu- 
lative ^or the most part 4 This is certainly not to say that the project 
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has been valueless. As pointed out above, the project has made some 
important contributions to the development of public librarianship. In. 
addition^ even though the research element in. the project has*not been 
strong, *the efforts q^i^the.five ckies do allow some tentative general-^ 
Izations about public libraries and, I & R service: 

i - . • ^ 

\. The nature of I & R in the public library is most likely going 
to be- different fromll &'T^ in a social service agency, inasmuch as 
the library incorporates less personaF counseling and advice into its 
activities. It is also probable that the library's primary orientation 
will be the delivery of accufate .infoniiation/refejsials^in-^oivtra to 
the. social service agency's orientation toward .the ultimate delivery 
of a service or c(i)mmodity) • This orientation could result in less* n 
aggresjSive follow-ttirough and follow-up on the part of library I & R 
staff. ' • ' , ^ 

2. The public will respond to public library I & R service in great 
numbers; if the right si^iuation exists. Detroit, where the library is 
processing about 100,000 inquiries a year, is the clearest example 

of such,success. . 

• f> ' ' 

3 . I ^ R can be introduced into ths library without cpmmttting 
new.^money to the effort. It does, however, require that some perr 
*^onnel resources and some space be earmarked for I 6^ R pervice. 
Detroit' s^^xg^rience indit?ates that, in a large city, between three 

and five full time persons may be needed to oversee file maintenance, . 
training, and ;publicityl In additipn, four or five fuir time. persons \ 
might be kept busy with the additional queries generated by a vital 
publicity campaign. It is obvious that the library system must either 
have> suf^cient slack to' absorb the additiqnal I & R^perations or must 
be willing to reduce its level of activity in another service area, - 
• * ■ - * 

4. It may not be re^asonable to expect a public library to^re- ' . 
structure its priorities to the extept that an established service would 
be replaced* with IjSt"R~service. . The NIC venture indicated that only * 
a few librarians w6re willing to entertain thi§ possibility 'seriously; 
and even egiiong those whb were favorable .toward' re arranging priorities 
there was no evidence of Idimini^he^Sr^ctivity in traditional services. , 

. I & R i^er^ce. ca^' attract substantial "new" audiences to the 
public library*^ Moreover, I & R can serve affluent middle-class citizens 
as well as the diSctdyaptagedj^^ " • 

6» Funding authorities may find I & R ah. attractive way to spend 
public money.'^ This might be e specially true , to the extent that the 
I & R service has la large -clientele drawn from library users and non- 
Misery* alike . . j 



7. There is probably a natural' res iareajice to public library 
I & B §ervice on the part of (1). competing. I-. & R services and ' 
.-(a)- dispensers who are afraid the library wtll encroach on- their 
domain. The NIC project, however," indicates .that the library can ' 
establish positive, mutually beneffoial relationships with such 
agencies.'^ This is more lijcely to come about when it is realized that 
the markef%f'l & R in k large city is very large, that the library 
serves more-.as a directory than as a counseling service^ and that the 
library's .service. covers a broader range of topics. 

8. All the tentative lessons above, as well'as the arcfuments in 
chapter 11/ lead us to speculate th[at the public library can) indeed, 
be a natural site forT & R service"?. Whether or not- the public library 
succeeds in the venture is due to H number of factors internal and 
external to the ribrary. Several of\^those factors are introduced below! 

\ 

9. It appears. that the folloyvind elements are among those that 
spell success for a public library's^ & R enterprise. ' ; - ^ 

a^ Commitment from the top^of the organizatipn. it must be 
strong,, and it must be continually renewed. It must be mani- 
^ fested administratively (by/reanranging priorities by ^^rpetually^ 
, advocatingT & R) and finar(cially (by deVoting staff time, 
supplies and space to the new service). I & R in public li- * 
, * braries "cannot be done successfully without a sizeable com- • 
mitment of resources. It is a' mistake to begin^ it unless the / 
commitment is strong enoughfthat it is likely to be continued 
in lean times, when to do so wguld mean perhaps retrench- 
ment elsewhere in the library's program"^^ It is interesting 
to note even though it may be coincidental ~ that the two 
libraries that were most successful in the project (Houston 
and Detroit) were also the only two libraries that enjoyed a 
consistently High level of support Jfrom the top managers 
^throughout the project. The bther'three libraries were all 
troubled by one sort of^administrativfe upset or other in the ' 
course of the project: one director resigned in the midst of 
an uproar ol the public and trustees,' another died suddenly, - 
a^d still another went on a year's leave of absence.. It seems 
thaft persistent, visible, purposeful direction from the top is . 
^^^^^^^-U®^®"^®^^ successful introduction of I &.R. 



b. A vigorous publicity campaign, renewed occasionally..' 

This wtU be necessary in part to pvercome the prevailing 

public image of the library as a materials-dissemination 

center. The two cities with the strongest publicity campaigns — \- ' 

Detroit and ijouston — have experienced immediate p^ubilic respons^^^. 

Data collected, for this rejiort show that. these two Cities enjoy a"^ 

^ • ' ' ^ ^ ' \f\ 
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greater frequency of use and have attracted a greater percent 
of ribrary- non-users than/the other three cities. This may be 
a result of strong publicity. The impression from the staff of 
Detroit and Hou'ston is> that the broadcast media are most, 
effective in ady^rtiging I & R.^ The data for/this study, however; 
leave room for considexabie doubt.- 

.jest' 

c. Integration the "service T^iis is achieved along several 
dimensions: by using the regular service/staff to provide I & R 
service and to maintain the resource fileys; by providing I & R 
service^from the existing service points/ within the library; by 
offering I & R service at every branch m thesystem; by 
orienting every member of the library staff to^the nature and 
techniques of I & R, whether or not t^ey will be -directly in- 
volved with it or not., ' 

* " / 

d. Positive relations with other I/& R services and with 
di&B^nsers. / 

e. ^wareness of the problems of in^ducing change^ I & R 
service can reasonably be viewed as a substantial change In , 
the direction of a library's program, and a change of such ' 
magnitude carries a substantial personal threat along with it. 
It will be impbhant ib give /careful .consideratibn to the intro- 
diiction of I & R. 



lb 



10. While it appears to be very important for the I & R staff to 



establish close relationships with thfetr communities / the means iof 
establishing adequate conrt:aCt/is variable. With some degree .of 
jsuccess, the following kinds/of co/itact have been de.iftonstrated in 
the project: door-to-door c^va^ing of residents, door-tOKioor 
contact with businesses an^^ services in the major commercial areas, 
and attending regular meetings of formal groups, such as a junior 
chamber of commerce, a olvic impj[^ement association, dr a parent- ^ 
te ache reorganization . / < ' 

■ , • / . ■ . • • ^ 

Even though stated in the original proposal as a significant element 
of the project, t]^ establishment of community groups expressly for 
the purpose of providing input to the I & R service has been rare in 
any of the^five pitie^s. The existence of a community advice group^ 
does- no> appear to be essential to the success of a public library's^ 
I & Reffbrf, as^ong as other strong community conta'ct exists. In V'.'^ 
fact, 'the "commtinity.^advisory group" apf^roabh could be seen as ari ^ 
expedient and lass than adequate substitute for an attempt to reach 
jJ^oa(5er base jbi the constituency. 'As well, sevefal NIC participants 
stated^af^the/ existing community ^oups provide adequate Jorums 
"Hfor presentihg'the NIC concept^and getting community feedback. - 
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IK* The public library mightyr&asbaaMy-a^sume-^iierTale^'of 
convejaor of all I & R agencies inji'^en metropSUtan area. Houston 
took the\iiitiative of calling together all such agencies merely to 
begin sharing experiences. Since tKat first meeting, the agencies 
have formed a loose but formal council of information and referral^ 
agencies, whose major purpose has-been to facilitate the develop- * 
ment of improved overall I & R seryice for Houston's citizens. 

It is important to reiterate that THE. "EMERGING LESSONS" ABOVE 
ARE JUST THAT. They can be t&ken more or less as hypotheses in*^' ''^ 
need of testing. 'None of them should be acceptedv without additional 
sc%tiny. . - . 

The Future of I & R in the Public Library • ' 

I & R has been an occasional facet of public library activities over 
the past several decade^ (for example, the w^r information service 
of Detroit Public^ibrary ^during World War II). The recent re - 
introduction of I & R is a rare occurrence, howeyer, by virtue.^ofTls 
scale. It is ii|||ierently a unique addition to the public libr^fry's ^ 
repertoire; i^'ts'eveh' seen by some as a radical deparJ&CVrom the 
library's righl^ul role. Yet significantly, rdports in the current 
library literature indicate that the r& R movement is gaining mo- 
mentum. It is obvious that the idea of I & R is attracting more and 
more '^attention in th^ world of public libraries. 



ERIC 



Librarianship has long be^n characterized by the lack of a sub- 
stantial body of research or empirically derived theory. Our' begins 
ning's in I & R — witness the NIC project — do not betray that ^ 
legacy. Among researchers' and academics;* it is almost common- 
place to urge that an impending innovation in- any field be accompanied 
by appropriate data collection and research efforts. Sd^^too, many 
people in the field of lil5rarianship, including this writer^. insist 
that the practice of I & R in libraries would be considerab]^^-^txanced 
by a useable "body of empirical data. 

Below are some needs related to Expanding our understanding of^ & R 
in public libraries^ All of them depend uopirl^ collection of data. 
All of them are intended to' provide a spirnder=4>ase -for decision 
making. .It would be most appropriate that ti^se efforts be under-- 
tak^n at the state or national levels in order to produce ,the most 
generalizable results. '^'^'^ / 

One. of the simplest data to collect is the mere description of I & R % 
operations, in nttm^'cal form. If we are ultimately to arrive 5ft 
descriptions that permit comparison of one' I & R operation with i 
another, it will be necessrary to regularize the scales b/ which their 
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elements aye measured. This^means that it will be riecessary to move 
toward uniform definitions^ and taxonomies, so that the Scales of *^ 
measurement are consistent. An equally important, but considerably 
more complex, method is controlled field experimentation' ( as opposed , 
to mere demQnstr$tion)f with carefully controlled application of a 
variety of* techniques, staffing patterns, administrative approaches , 
etc. , in orden to* determine the most efficient configuration for 
effective service delivery. 

Among others, there is a pressing need to investigate on a systematic^ 
basis,, either through simple de-fecription or field experimentation: 

V « 

>..!. Optimum file arrangement and access. For, instance,' it is 
possible t6^ndex a resource (dispenser) by virtue of the service it 
offers or the prQbleiri it solves . Wliirch of these is most appropriate 
to a SHicce'ssful»I & R service ? , 

2. Format of the resource file, \fesource fii^s have*existfed tn^ 
printed, microfiche, 3x5 card and automated forms. What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of these various ^formats , singly or in ' 
combination? ^ * ' - • ^ \ > , 

^^''^ ' ^ ^ ^ / . ^ ' 

3. The inquiry. Very^little is known* about the nature of the ^ 
demands on public library, R services . One 'of the first que^stions 
to^ask is how the topics of inquiry refete to standard demographic / 
variables such as age, sex, income level, Education/ and occupation.- 
Beyond that, we need to determine hoW-the neitire'of the I & R 

trans action Varies froin population tc? population: ^^hat are the demands <r 
fof referral as opposed t.o simple steering? What is; the ^ relative speed 
of the transaction from group to group? What langua^^e or interpretive 
skills are needed? What kii^ of counseling occurs or does not 
occur — . in various populations ? . , . ' r 

"3. Response of the service staff.' Levels of s^vice. vary 'from 
transaction to transaction. liiiqwledge about discrepancies between 
service ppUcy and service ^Jellvefy, -about^the exact^nature^of.the 
Question negotiaUon, steering, referral and counseling processes, 
and about the techniques used in contacting resource agencies will 
qjJntr^bute to sounder decision making related tb goal and policy 
formation) staffing, budgeting, training ancf orientation of staff . It 
would be particularly valuable fp view the I & R service? as- a client 
might encounter them. Unobtru&iv^ mfettods already applied to standard 
library iBlephone information service offer a straightforwar4 methodology 
for achieving such a vantag^'j)oi"nt^ 14 . ^ 

« * 

5. Costs of I &^R service. Unfortunately ,^ the NIC experience 
did not yield useable cost figure s^ * Tn large part this was ^ue^ tp. the ^ 
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rather complex integration of I & R into other library activities ~ 
and to the fact that fe\A^ NIC resources were spent on such investiga- 
tion. To arrive at accurate cost ^gures it would be negessary to 
engage in rather complicated cost accounting procedure" s^and inter- 
views of staff. , Perhaps more than any other'f^et of I & ,R, costs 
will be an importance lement in the decision of Whether to initiate . 
I & R service , or npt,^- 

6.; The impact of various forms publicity. It is clear that 
each form. of publicity has its own peculiar impact. Data of impact 
compared with the costs of each form will result in cost-benefit data 
thai will faciUtate decision making. * ■ , 

'7. Administrative configurations. I & R service can be intro- ' 
duced into a nbrary system ia a number of ^ways ranging from 
participative to autocratic, system-wide at branch-by-branch, 
authorized from the highest levels or founded on grass-roots support. 
As well, I & R can be administered in a variety of styles, from " 
'laissez-faire to authoritarian, from cen'tralized to br.anch-based, 
from. closely supervised to generally supervised, from clearly 
delegated to vaguely delegated, frorfi highly integrated, to uninte.grated. 
The facets that could be studied are almost limitless, and the find- 
ings woul^^previde-^va^lxiable basis for decisions related to managing 
I & R services in pubfic li^aries. * * . 



r . :appendix'a 

VISITS TO THE nVE CITIES .1 ' ■ > 

' V ^ ; ■ 

Atlanta. Sites^ visited : Sandy Springs, South, Inman, Kirkwood, 

• Government Information Center (Central Library), "Neighbor- 
hood Information Center (Central Library).. ' . 

Persons Interviewed : Carfton C. Rochell, director; Frank Young, 
-I- sodicil planner; Mary Louise Rheay, assistant director; Ella G. 
Yate''s^ administra^ive.coordinator; Polly. Jones, regional director; 
Naricy Keever, Bobby Henderson, Carolyn Lowe, Vann Roberts, 
branch librarians; Martha Mashburn, head of Goemment Informa- 
tion Ceriter; Cheryl Grade, in charge of NIC Central; Br^nda 
'punter, librarian; Dave Norman, director of planning, Dfepart- 
nent of Community and Human Development, City of Atlar;3ta. 

Cle//eland. Sites_visited:-'Central, Jefferson, Martin Luther King, 
■Lar^gstpn Hughes, Eastman. . • ' - , 

Persons interviewed ; ■ Ervin T.^Gaines. dire'ctorj^ Virginia C. 
Gr&dy, branch librarian; Martha Bright, ass istant. branch ' 
librarian; Clar^ B;. l,ucioli, director of prpfessional services; 
' '"^ "Ruth Baldwin, volunteer social worker; Ri^rt- W. ,Vokes,; 

NIC librarian; Ca^tharine Gra^sy. head. Qf .j;ranche4; Rosemary 
^ 'Feighan-, Ruth B. VV"alker, '^acting, branch librarians; James E."^ " 

• -Rogers, director p5 urban services (and formerly in charge of 
Nia.activitles).;\ / ' '■ -r- 

Detroit. Sites^ visited ; iBowetf. Centr^l'TTP"- -TTP nip^Hngfenoo';" 

. , branch staff from''these branches. interviewed at Central: Gray, 
/■' Chaney^/trhandler P^rk; Lincoln. > ' " ' 

' Persons intg^iewed ^ Clara S. Jones, director; Florence Tucker, 
y r^sed^^chand grants coordinator; Pat Smee, Mafcia. Allen, 
/ - DorotiV^ker, V\^illlam Cline, branch librarians; Lorene Royster* 
■) TIP..Cle;^ind?ouse librarian; James Evenhuis, head of TIP 
■ Clearin^ho^e -andjormerly branch librarian; No rman Maas. in 
■ charge- of TIP Central; Teresa Jones, TIP Central librarian. 



Houston. Sites- visited : Moody, Carnegie, Ring, Hillendahl, . „ 
•Kashmere Gardens i • , 

A . 

Persons Interviewed * David He nington, dlrectSr; Len' Racioff, 
chief of extension; Ann Hornak, assistant director; Guadalupe 
Mier, NIC coordinator; Sammie Bentley, John Shirk, John Shults 
Lou Caldwell, Gail Carstens, branch librarians;' Judi Lutz, 



Agelia P^z, Norma Herrera, y4/Iary Beth Hansell, Esther* 
Trevino/ NIC branch staff members • 




] Queens. Sites visited ; Central, Broac^way, Lefrack, E/^st Elmhurst, 
\§outii Jamaica. 

Persons interviewed ; Milton S. Byam, director;^amual A. Lacey, 
chief of-extension services department; Jewel-i^icholson, regional 
librarian; Joan Cole^ Sunil Banerjee, bmrich librarians; Rosemarie 
Falanga, young adult librarian; Erica^^ipistein, general assistant; 
Dorothy Puryear, librarian-trainee r Rose Guttila, Ruth Gluck^ 
\ ^ jnform^io%aides. ' ^ / )' 
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APPENDIX B 



NIC USER INTERVIEW FORM 



1 • Have you yourself ever used^he NIC service before ? 
Y N * D on't remember 

2, Have xou yourself ever used thls^publlc library or its branches,. 
other than for NIC service 1 ^ Y ' ' " 

a. Within the last 6 months? N Y (go to q,3) ' 

b. Within the last year? ^ N Y (go to q,3) 

c. Don't remember 

3, Where did you ^|^«^hear o\ the NIC service ? - 

^Friend, neighbor, relative NIC personnel 

^Radio television newspaper N IC printed materials / 

Referred 'by an agency Other: J_ 

4, Do you liv^ in the (branch location) area . Y N 

'5, How many blubs or other 'groups do you belong to? . 

6, How old w^re you on your last birthday? \ " 
7,. What was ijhe'l^st year'of school you completed? a 
r 2. 3 f 5 6 7 8'^ 9 10 U 12 Fr So Ju Se Grad 
(8. Interviewed ascertain: Male jFemale) ""^ 



^Refused to be interviewed'"^ 
tc,3/75 



APPENDIX C 

USER INTERVIEWS 



Use the interview form in all branches currently offering NIC service. 
Use it for a period of ^ weeks (Sunday, through S.^turday) in late 
March and early April. Please return the data to iire by the 15th of 
April. When all the data" have been collected, tabulate "them on the 
-^ummary Sheet, for each branch, ^nd .send thfe Summar^ Sheets to me- 
Dr. Thomas Ghilders -Graduate^'Sehoorof Library Science, Drexel 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 19104.' '* ^, 

Instructions to NIC Staff for Conducting User Interviews * 

1. Know th& interview form thoroughly before asking your first question 

2. Ask the questions; do not-hand the interview form to the client. 

3. Interview every other client (both in-person and telJphone clients) 
starting with the first one in the day., If one client refuse s> do not 
substitute the following client. Instead, check "fefused to be • 
interviewed" on the fom and proceed as if he were interviewed. 

4. Interview only clie.nts who use the NIC service, as it is defined 
in your library. - . . 

.5. Introduce the ,in^iew in your own words. The point is to be 
•persuasive in a few words and to set the interviewee at ease*. A 
sample introduction might run like this: 

"As you knoyv, it's important for the users of the NIC to be 
anonymous." But from-time to time the public library needs some 
.information on users, so we can improve the NIC service and make 
it reach more people. I'd like you to help me out by answering 7 
^ questions. -They're not very personal, and .they won't ever be 
connected to your name . The fjlfst. question is. ... " 

■6. Note: .Questions 6 and 7 may appear fairly personal. However, 
■ • Houston's fftaff, who pretested these forms, suggest that people are 
will>^.g to respond,- once it's established that no names or addresses 
■ are necessary. . . - " - ' 

7. Ordinarily, let the client volunteeiyhis response. You may suggest 
a, list^^pf possible response^ iif q.4.and 8, after giving him a chance 
. ' t(3 respond on his own. ' 



8. At the end of the study period^ add up all responses on the 
Summary Sheet provided, and send the summary sheet to me, 



O A 



Tom Childers 
3/1V75 ' 




APPENDIX-D 



/■*• 



USERS OF NIC'S 
Atlanta Cleveland Detroit 
Number of interviews 160 



Houston ' Queens Total ig 



14 



205 



111 



90 



580 



Number of refusals ' 


. 10 


2 


11 . 


. 9 




37 


Number of clients 






• 








served 


170 


27 


2,732 


:303 


163 


3,395 


1. Used NIC Before ? 








>t 






Yes 


50 


1 


, 100 


. 28 


IT 


205 


No 


56 


13 


106 


82 


62 


319 


Don't remember 


26 




2 


1 




38 


No response 


28 

» 


• 








2« 


2. Used public libraiy before 


^ 


- 








No . , • 


18 


■ *\ 


61 


34 


14 


128 


Don't remember • 


14 


\ 


2 ' 


2 


3 


21 


" Yes ^ 


124 




142 


57 


74 


408 


-within 6 months 






63 


41. 


62 


268 


. -within 1 year 


^2<3 


0 


oU 


A 


4 


64 


-don't remember 






.50 • 


•10 


10 


76 


-i;io xBsponse 


■ 4 


i 




2 




■ 6 


3. First heard of NIC 


through: 


j: ■ 










' friend^ etc. 


25 


il 3 


40 


^ 16 


19 


103 


radio 


■4 ' 


1 


18 • 


21 




44 


V television 


6 




' 15 


5 




26 


newspaper 


1 1 




. 21 ■ 


4 


r 


27 


referred 


22 




10 


2 


4 


38 


NIC personnel 


^ 25 


3 ■ 


. 21' - 


• 31 . 


27 


- 107 


NIC piatejialsi 


10 


5 - 




21 


27 


107 


^Other / 


18 


1 


i 22 


6 


6 


53 


. No response ^ 


49 


1 


i- 






50 


4, Live in area}' 














Yes 


121 


9 


,106* 


83 


75 


' 390 



No 



39 



100 



31 



15 



190 



Atlanta 



Cle ve la^d De troit Hdustoit Queens Totals 



5. Number of club memberships. 





96^. 


5 


81 


70 


40 


292 


1 


'27. 


3 


28 


1.1 


20. - 


89 


2 


ITi 


4 


34 


8 


10 


73 


3 




c 1 


21 


8 


10 . 


45 


< -4 ' 


6 


1 


8 


2 . 


4 


21 


"5 


2L 




3 


0 


5 ■ 


. 10- 


More than 5 


• 4 


•0 


7 


'"4 


2 


17. 


"TNo response 
[ »■ 


3 




"42 
\ 






15 


6. Age 














Under 19 


8 


1 


17 


7 


9 


42 


19-34 


85 


7 - 


74 


-(5^55 


■23 


244 


35 - 44 


35 


2 


52, 


28. 


16 


133 


45+ 


17 


4 


60' 


^. 19^ 


38 




No response 


15 




2' 


2 „ 


4 


re 23 


7. Education. 












• 


1 


1 










1 


• 2» 




ft 








'0 


3 • - 






1 


1 




2 


4 






1- 






1 


5 ~ . . 


1 






2 




4 


6 






I 


8 - 




' 9 




1 






3 ' 


' ■ 1 • 


6 


8 \ 


5 




6, 


10 


5 ' 


-2€: 


9r 


2- 




•1 


7. 


5 


17 


.10 


2 


1 


4, . 


. 13 


7 * 


27 


11 


10 




8 


6' 


11 


35 


12 


49' 




39 


28 


35 


156 


freshman 


8 • . 


1 


1 


3 


3 


16 


sophomore 


16 




- 9 




7 


40 


junior 


7 


1 


. 6 


2 


• 3 


19 


senior 


11 


1 


t- 


10 


7 - 


36. 


graduate work 


39 


1 


14 


6 


3 


.63 


^ No^response 


8 , 


" 2 


102 








£r. Male ^ 


55 


8 


66 


31- 


27 ' 


* IB7 


Female" 




•6' 


138, 


74" 


47 


-352 


? 








1 




1 


No response 


18 




.... J.-. 


5 


16 


40 



ERIC 



.is-*?- 



56 



1. ■ SAMPI£ COVER tETTER 



4-) 



De ar 



A small national study is currently being conducted, focusing on 
information and^referral activities in metropolitan areas. We* hope 
the study will hel^ public officials assess, the'need for such 
act'ivities-4n todav^'s society, so we hav^ happily volunteered to 
help collect the data • r . ' . 

Would you please take jyst a few minutes to fill out the attached 
questionnaire and -return it to us In the enclosed envelope as soon 
as possible. Vfe would like to have your response within a week, 
please. -^'^ 0' . , , - 



.Thank you for your, h^lix. , 

/ \ Sincerely, 



66 



67> 



APPENDIX F ^ 



NATIONAL INFORMATION AND REFERRAL QUESTIONNAIRE ' , 

1. What kind of agency or organization are you?o (Check only one .) 

'_Welfare^ ^He.alth Legal ' Religious ^Comrpunity 

^ l^Social service Educational jOther (specify:) - 



* 2.' Is; there a general Information and referral service available to 
citizens in your .city — one th^*c>n put.them in ^touch-with the 
full range^of Services and ac£ivitie,s In the metropolitan area? ' 
J No^ J Yes (pie ase specify:) * . ' 

3, F6r your city/ what kind of agency would, be^the. most appropriate 
, for putting people in touch with the full range of services arid 
activities? . - ' \ 



4. J Have you*ever received an information fequest or referral^ from. 

> the public library;? Yes ^ ^No Dbn't know . " 

5. If yes ^ considering' a],l agencies from wI>om you receiva referrals ^ 
those coming from th^ library are:^ (Circle most appropriate numberj 

Most effective: 1 2 3 4 5 ieast effective . * 

r 

6. Does your public library have a formal infonnation and refebal 
service -available^ the public? Yes- No Don't know ^ 



• If yes , please write the name of that service here: \ 
_ . ' J ' * ^ - ^ 
8. From your agency's point df view, library information/referral ^; 
services should be ' ^ ' * , 
expanded ' kept at, current level; „ ' curtailed ellmj^nated 

If you wish, would youfwrite-the name of your agency/organization Here, 
please: j^. . * 



Please return this form to the officer of the public library who sent it 

to vou, . ^ . ' ' : • 

• • • 

Thank :^6u for your cooperation. ; . , 

tc.3/75 ' . - 



APPENDIX G 

AC^NCY DATA ("National infprmdtion^ and'Rpfeh-al Questionnaire") 

* '• ' 'T*' ■ " " / * ^ 

Select 20 agencies from ybur major resource, or agency, file in this 

way^ Beginning ^ith the agi^noy in the ' 's, sel^ every fourth* 
S'gehcy/until-you have 20. Eliminate only those that you know are 
defunct. Maintain a. list of the. sainple agencies.^ 

- ■ > 

Prepare cover lettersJor each agency and s6nd ^ cpver letter 'along 
vjith a qu^st^nnaire and a stamped return envelop^. Notei« not 
. identify .th^Uip or any simil^r.^ervice on the cover letter or 
envelppesi * " 



Give them about fou^ weeks to come back, then gend the completed 
questionnaires h me; 1^1 tabulate them here. * Send the li^'t of ' . 
sample agencies. along, too. • 

' * . ' i * : .' 

The letter, questionnaire and return. envelopes should all'go out to 
the agencies by tfte end of March i 'Forward all tt^e responses to me 
in the last week of April. ' 



Dr. ThomasgCjhilders , 
_ Graduate School of library Scien 

DrexellUniversity / \ 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19104; 
(215) 895'-2490 . - 



tc.3/75 • ^ © 



APPENDIX H 



RESPONSES OF AGENCIES TO {. ' 
NATIONAL INFORMATION AND^ REFERRAL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Number of responses 
Received/Sent 




1 . Kind of agency 

^Welfare '-^^ i 

Health (incl. mental) 
Legal 

Religious i 
Community l 
Social service 8 
Educational 

GoyXldmiiu:^^ 1 
Othei>^^^^--''''''^^ 1 



Is there a general 
I & R in city? i 
Yes ^ \ ' 11 

Don't know 
l^o response— ' — 

|Iost appropriate 
gency ' " 
o response . ^ 2\ 

'ew agency 3 
* Tjiere isnijuany— 
P/iblic Itbrary l 
Own non-assoc'd agnc. 1 
Ex/sting-agency^ 

0— : 6 



Atlanta Cleveland Detroit Houston Queens Totals 
13/25 15/20 n/2fl '5/20 14/24.58/110 




2 
1 

6 

y 
1 



13 



4 
1 



. V 



% 

1 
1 

5- 
3 



6 

3 



3 
1 

.3 



_ 3 
2 

1 
2 

2 
2 
2 



11 

2 

r 



6 
3 

1 

1^2 



1 
8 
3 
2 
4 
17 
7 
4 
5 



46 

1 

4 



8 
1 
6 
3 

7\ 



• Atlanta— Cte^ve land"~^e troit Houston Queens Totals 



Effectiveness 

1 

2 

3 

4 

"5 * • 

No response 



1 
2 
2 



I 

1 
1 
1 



1 ' 
1 . 
1 

1 

1 ■ 



3 
5 
5 
2 
5 
1 



/N 



6>. I^^ R in public library ? " 
Yes 
No 

-Don't know 

7. 'Name of. service ? 
Roughly or exactly 

accurate 
No name , or wrong 

8. PuWic library I & R 

sly)uld be: 
ExF^anded 
Ke,pt current level 
Curtailed 

Elimin^d \ 
• * No r/^sponse 



3 
1 
9 



1 

2 



6 
4 

2 
1 



•6 

9 



6* 



10 
2 



1 
2 



8 
3 



4- 
4 



8 
2 



•.1 



4-^ 
10 



11 

" 1 



22 
2 

34L 



5 
17 



38 
10 

3 
7 
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ABSTRACT , 

In July 1972 five cities — Atlanta, ^Cleveland, Petroit, Houston and 
Queens pdrough — joined in a consortium sponsored by the Offiqe of 
Education, with the purf)ose of demonstrating the feasibility of- 
using, ^xistihg library branches as neighborhood information centers. 
This yoIume* ls the final report and the research summary of the 
experience of those five qjLties during the three years of federal 
, funding, from July 1^72 tlwpUgh June 1975. The majority of the report' 
is devoted to the research^ummary, by'^n outside consultehft. It 
includes a discussion of the nature of information and .referral (I & R) 
y-ser^e and the role of the public library as an I & R center, an ^ 
evaluative sketch of each of the five cities' efforts, a summary of 
what can be learned from the Project, and recommendations for future 
research and demonstrations. Dat&^was taken 'from earlier. studies, 
' from site visits, from questionnaireVj;ent to social agencies and from 
interviews with library client^'. ^ 



